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By Georgia Conner Youngblood 


Faith, hope, and charity are the best 


answers to the race problem 


s A youNG Negro woman, I 
have a. deep personal con- 
cern in the controversy set 
off by the Supreme Court decision 
ending segregation in the public 
schools. I have watched the strug- 
gle closely, sometimes with bitter- 
ness, impatience, and near despair; 
at other times with amusement and 
understanding, mixed with real pity 
for those who can hate so much. 
Yet I am confident that, 
day, perhaps sooner than we think, 
a workable the 
problem will be found. For I have 


some 


solution to race 
seen different races and_nationali- 
ties living together in harmony. But 
more than that, my own life’s story, 
the things that have happened to 
me personally, give me good reason 
for hope. 

I was born and grew up in the 
heart of the Southwest. By the 
time I had finished high school, I 
had experienced all the outrages 
that any colored child can tell you 
about. And although I didn’t actual- 
ly realize it at the time, I had pret- 
ty well lost faith in the innate 
kindness and goodness of mankind. 
Most willingly, I avoided white 


Vid 


persons as much as possible. I had 
learned my well. I “knew 
my place,” and I didn’t like it. 
Then | met a very kind and 
wonderful one of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception. With her help, I was 
accepted as a freshman at Nazareth 


lesson 


nun, 


college in Rochester, N.Y. I was 
the first Negro student to attend the 
college. 

That September morning, as I 
passed through the door to my first 
class, I was as nervous, excited, and 
frightened as I had ever been in 
my life. I could not imagine all the 
happiness and contentment I was 
to know, all the friends | was to 
find in those next four years. Yet 
find them I did, and after the first 
day, I almost forgot that the color 
of my skin was darker than that of 
the others. In those wonderful 
years, My mirror was the only re- 
minder. What a feeling it was to be 
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judged, not by my color, but solely 
by my character and accomplish- 
ments! For the first time, the world 
seemed a fine place to live in. 

I have so many delightful mem- 
ories of those days: the parties we 
had, the midnight “cramming,” the 
dances, the double dates, the shows 
we put on! We students felt a 
healthy curiosity about each other, 
which we satisfied in long sessions 
of the kind of frank discussion that 
young people can engage in with- 
out embarrassment. 

I remember the great surge of 
pride I felt when our music profes- 
sor (a man whom all the students 
looked up to and respected) ex- 
pressed his great admiration for 
Marian Anderson. And then there 


was that first class show of ours, in 
which I was billed as “Lena Horne 


of the class of ’48.” I knew that the 
applause that greeted the end of 
my nervous solo came, not because 
I was really good (I wasn’t), but 
because the kids were trying to 
show me that they were behind 
me 100%. We all worked together, 
shared things, and gradually came 
to something like real understand- 
ing of each other. 

I remember Ruth, who was ap- 
pointed my “big sister” at the col- 
lege. She was traly that; she loved 
me like a sister and treated me as 
one. And there was Elaine, my 
roommate, and Caroline, Virginia, 
Peggy, Doris, Betty, and many others 
that I could truly call “friend.” 

But most of all I remember Lib- 
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by. She had been born in the South, 
too, and had been brought up amid 
all the southern traditions. Just as 
I had learned to distrust whites, so 
she had learned to despise Negroes. 
We disliked each other from the 
start; we avoided each other as 
much as possible; we were as preju- 
diced toward each other as any two 
people can be. 

But Nazareth is a small school. 
It is very difficult to dislike anyone 
for very long in an atmosphere of 
love and intimacy like the one in 
which we lived. Gradually, past 
feelings were getting erased from 
our minds. Before we knew it, we 
were both working very hard to 
overcome the old prejudices that 
we had built up. And when we 
succeeded, we discovered that it 
had not been so difficult after all. 

At the end of the school year 
Libby and I had a long and very 
honest talk with each other. She 
tried to explain to me (and to her- 
self) how she had come to feel 
toward Negroes as she did; she told 
me of all the rumors and distortions 
that had fed her childhood. And I 
explained to her some of the things 
that had happened to me when I 
was a little girl that had made me 
feel toward her as I once did, things 
that I had not told anyone, and 
that I had tried hard to forget. I told 
her all about what I wanted from 
life both for myself and for the 
children I hoped to have some day. 

I tried to make her understand 
my feeling of dignity as a human 
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being and my sense of outrage 
when that dignity was trampled 
upon. I told her of my desire to be 
able to go to any school I might 
wish, attend any movie, eat in any 
restaurant, take any lodgings | 
chose for which I could or a the 
price. She could understand the 
frustration I felt at not being able 
to do so; not because of any crime I 
had committed, not because I was 
unclean, not because I couldn't 
pay, but simply because of my 
color! 

She was rather surprised to hear 
that I was genuinely proud of my 
race, proud of the great men and 
women it has produced, proud of 
the progress we’ve made since Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s day. 

It was a long session, lasting far 


into the night. Today we are good 


friends, Libby and L, although dis- 


tance, marriage, new friends, and 
new interests have long separated 

We are the better friends be- 
cause our understanding was hard 


won. Of all the valued friendships 
I’ve made, I am perhaps most proud 
to have made a friend of Libby. 

After graduation I went out to 
fight the private battle that each 
of my people has to fight daily. But 
now I fight with hope, because I 
know that there are people in the 
world like Ruth, Elaine, Virginia— 
and Libby. 

[ think that I taught something 
to Libby, and I know that I learned 
much from her. From her, I learned 
that I must try hard to counteract 
the popular stereotypes of my race. 
I try always to be neat and clean, 
soft-spoken but firm, responsible and 
determined, patient but persistent, 
and ever ready to handle with poise 
whatever experiences come my way. 

Although I must still fight for 
my rights, I fight now with hope. 
Because if there could be one Libby 
or Ruth or Elaine in so small a 
place as Nazareth college, there 
must be millions more in the world 
outside. 


Se. 
ay, 


IN THE VERNACULAR 


Father Boissonneau, 0.M.1., a missioner in the James-bay region of Canada, 
was celebrating Mass one day in his chapel at Attawapiskat. 

The building is very small, and that day it was so crowded that some mem- 
bers of the congregation were jammed close to the altar, almost touching the 


celebrant. 


When Father Boissonneau turned to the people after the Gloria and said, 


“Dominus vobiscum, 
answered cordially, 


” an old Indian who had not seen him for a long time 
“Well! And how are you, Father?” 


And before the startled priest had time to think, the old man reached out 


and vigorously shook his hand. 


Our Lady of the Cape. 








y Bruno Bettelheim 
Condensed from “Parents’ Magazine 
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If they do, frustration will follow, 


for themselves and their kids 


for his children, and with 


T HE MODERN FATHER does more 
than his father did. 


them, 


Nevertheless, instead of feeling more 
of a father he feels less like one. 

Nor are matters helped much by 
the many comic strips, radio, and 
TV programs that either frankly rid- 


icule fathers or depict them as silly 
boys. These things are not only 
damaging to the way his wife and 
children see the father, but also to 
the way the father sees himself. 

In the old-fashioned family, the 
father, through his work, provided 
for both the famtily’ s physical exist- 
ence and its emotional well- being. 
He set an example for standards of 
behavior and enforced them. He 
was protector and breadwinner, in a 


time when bread was harder to win . 


and the family knew it. 
Nowadays, most children know 
no fear of want. This security tends 
to obscure the importance of a fa- 
ther’s contribution both in his own 
and in his children’s eyes. He him- 
self knows how hard he works, but 


*52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 17. 


October, 


is rewarded for it by scant apprecia- 
tion at home. 

This is not all. Father comes 
home, and is tacitly expected (Cor 


openly asked) to take over the care 
of the children. He is received with 
an account of what went wrong dur- 
ing the day, as if nothing could pos- 
sibly have gone wrong during his 
day at work. He is requested to do 
things around the house. Thus the 
children are given the impression 
that he has been more or less loaf- 


1956. © 1956 by the Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
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ing all day and mother now expects 
him to get going on the serious 
tasks. T he a has come to accept 
this as the right order of things. 
This fact supports other notions the 
child gets from his storybooks and 
primers, where the father’s work, if 
depicted at all, is with rare and laud- 
able exceptions shown as easy and 
fun. 

Whether or not the father was a 
good provider is a question that nev- 
er used to enter a child’s mind. If 
father did not provide as much as he 
might, the child probably did not 
acer it. Nowadays all this is 
changed. The mass media see to 
that. In many other ways, too, and 
in many families, the father’s im- 


portance as a breadwinner is under- 


mined. 

The general panacea that modern 
psychology seems to offer is better 
parent-child relationships. Today’s 
father is often advised to participate 
in infant care as much as the moth- 
er does, so that he, too, will be as 
emotionally enriched as she. 

This is empty advice, because the 

male physiology and that part of his 
psychology based on it are not geared 
to infant care. Not that there is any- 
thing wrong in a father’s giving the 
baby a bottle. He should certainly 
do it, and like it, whenever the situ- 
ation requires. What is wrong is to 
think that this adds to his parent- 
hood. What is wrong is a thinking 
based on what I can "best term divi- 
sion of labor rather than on inher- 
ent function; a thinking that disre- 
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gards physiology, denies that our 
emotions have their deepest roots in 
it; a thinking that separates activi- 
ties from the emotions we bring to 
them. 

Nowadays women assume, or have 
had thrust upon them by technolog- 
ical and social change, many roles 
in society which weed to belong to 
men. Perhaps that is why they now 

expect men to assume some of the 
tasks once reserved for women, and 
why men have become ready to ac- 
cept such demands. 

Just reviewing the mother’s func- 
tion reveals some of the reasons why 
fathers have a much harder time 
with their fatherhood than mothers 
do with motherhood. It is due to the 
essential difference in their biologi- 
cal roles. 

Nine months of growth and pro- 
found phy siological changes in the 
mother precede ‘the arrival of a baby. 
These changes permit her to prepare 
not only phy siologically but emo- 
tionally for the child. The birth it- 
self, the dramatic changes in her 
body—all impress upon her what a 
momentous event has taken place. 

Great as a father’s desire for a 
child may be, there are certainly no 
phy siological changes within him to 
accompany the arrival of the new 
family member. And afterwards, he 
has no close relationship with a child 
that can compare with that of a nurs- 
ing mother. The father simply con- 
tinues to pursue his normal occupa- 
tion, may even feel a need to do 
better at it. When he tries to find 
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greater fulfillment of his fatherhood 
by acting as a mother, he finds less 
rather than more fulfillment, not 
only for his fatherhood but also for 
his manhood. 

The completion of womanhood is 
largely through motherhood, but the 
fulbllenent of manhood is not 
achieved largely by fatherhood. 
Rather, a man feels like a man by 
making a contribution to society as 
aw hole. an impulse which is quick- 
ened when a responsible man_be- 
comes a father. Without a child, 
there seems little reason why he 
should wish to perpetuate society, to 
plan beyond the reaches of his life; 
why he should plant trees, the fruits 
of which will not ripen while he 
can still enjoy them. But the rela- 
tionship between father and child 
never was and cannot now be built 
principally around child-caring ex- 
periences. 

The father who read the Scrip- 
tures to his family impressed on his 
child that his interest was concen- 
trated on matters transcending daily 
toil, matters that gave a meaning to 
life above and mead everyday ex- 
periences. The child may not have 
understood the content of the Scrip- 
tures. But his father’s concern with 
them, and what the child dimly felt 
they stood for, made a lasting im- 
pression. Thus the old-fashioned 
father influenced the personality of 
his child not so much through what 
he did with the child, as through 
his example of concern with impor- 
tant things. The depth of his dedica- 
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tion to higher issues gave a broader 
scope to the child’s life. This the 
modern father can still contribute. 

Today much of a father’s active 
relationship to his child is built up 
around playing games, working 
around the house, fixing the car 
or other leisure-time activities—not 
around the father’s function in so- 
ciety. When these activities remain 
mere enjoyment, the father becomes 
play companion rather than parent. 
A meaningful father is the one who 
uses such activities to show his child 
how a man should meet and master 
life. 

A child may watch his father saw- 
ing lumber, and even help with his 
own little saw. He may be day- 
dreaming of how someday he will 
clear a jungle and build a city. The 
ideal “doing together” shows the 
child the v validity of his daydreams 
of future greatness because, while 
he dreamed them, something real 
was achieved by his father. That 
the father’s achievement required 
hard work, thinking, and planning 
is another important lesson that the 
child can learn, provided the work 
he has to do himself is not too hard. 
It has often been those men who 
have daydreamed hard and long 
about a better world who later be- 
came those best able to build it in 
reality. 

The opinion is widespread that 
hard work in childhood is the best 
training for meeting future hard- 
ships. ‘This idea is contrary to psy- 
chological facts. Those who were too 
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soon made familiar with hardship as 
often as not learned to hate it in lat- 
er life. Moreover, the wish to get 
real work out of the child is often 
camouflaged behind high-sounding 
statements about its enhancing his 
self-respect. The child will recog- 
nize and resent such selfish motives. 

These are some of the bad conse- 
quences of confused roles for the 
modern father who at one time is 
pal, at another the strict supervisor. 
The child can never be sure what 
attitude to expect. One of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
security of the child is the father’s 
inner consistency. The father’s atti- 
tude ought to be both strong and 
understanding, so the child can af- 
ford to becuse angry and still know 
that nothing untoward will happen. 

Provided that such attitudes do 
prevail, carefully planned and 
shared leisure activities, games, 
hikes, picnics, making things, can 
cement a father and child relation- 
ship. They can be as satisfying for 
the father as for the child. 

It has become fashionable for 
fathers to say that they do not care 
what work their children choose to 
do when they grow up. Yet, many 
men hope that their sons will fol- 
low in their footsteps: take over the 
business, enter the same occupation 
or company. Unfortunately, a good 
many years are required by modern 
education. By the time a child 
reaches the age at which he can 
learn a craft from his father, he has 
also reached late adolescence or ear- 
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ly maturity. Then his desire for in- 
dependence from his parents stands 
in the way of such an undertaking. 
Actually, no important teaching can 
take place once the child has reached 
maturity. 

So intense has been the emphasis 

“doing things together” that 
many fathers worry about the rela- 
tiv ely short time ‘they c can spend 
with their children. This situation 
need not be a serious handicap. If a 
child sees his father for a few hours 
a day, he assumes that his father is 
the same when away as at home. 
When a father feels ‘deeply for his 
child during the few hours he is 
with him, the child is convinced he 
feels that way all the time. 

If the father is able to answer the 
child’s questions about life, the child 
assumes he can answer all impor- 
tant questions. If the father remains 
calm in the small emergencies 
around the house, the child will feel 
that his father can always control an 
emergency. And this gives the child 
the security he needs to meet life, a 
security far more important than 
just the fun of playing ball or check- 
ers with his father. 

Once, there was one figure in 
the home, the mother, whose major 
function was to provide physical, 
physiological, emotionally intimate 
satisfactions to the members of 
the family. There was another 
equally important person, the father, 
whose role was clearly to protect 
against the outside world and to 
teach how to meet this world suc- 


on 
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cessfully. Now, both parents try to 
fill both roles. The child, conse- 
quently, is bewildered. 

We all need both parents in their 
proper places. We need someone 
who always takes our side and sees 
things our way, no matter what. We 
also need someone who, though defi- 


nitely on our side, can be seliod on 


to give us sound advice even if it 


goes against our wishes, who re- 
sponds to our needs by seeing them 
in a broader perspective. 

The child’s view of the world and 
himself will be deeply influenced by 
the father’s quiet confidence. In this 
matter of being a father, it is not the 
externals that count, but the inner 
convictions, and the ability to put 
them into practice. 


KID STUFF 
It was just beginning to turn daylight one summer morning. The crickets were 
chirping outside the window of four-year-old Danny’s bedroom. 
Waking earlier than usual, Danny listened a moment and then shouted, 
“Mommy, is it still nighttime?” 
“No,” his mother answered. “Why?” 


“Cause I can still hear the stars talking,” Danny said. 


Dixie (21 Oct. ’56). 


A young mother had taken her nine-year-old son to an amusement park for 
“Toward the middle of the afte srnoon, she decided that she would have 
to rest a little. She gave the boy a doliar. 

“Here you are, dear,” she said. “Now tell me what you are going to buy.” 

“Well,” said the happy youngster, “an ice-cream cone, a candied apple, 
some peanuts, a hot dog... .” Noticing a gleam of displeasure in his mother’s 
“And a green vegetable.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association (3 Nov. ’56). 


the d: ty. 


eye, he concluded, 


My neighbor Susan has three active little boys. One day when I stopped for 
a visit I found her romping with them and several other children. They were 
playing cowboys and Indians. 

As I came in, one of them pointed his finger at Susan, and yelled, “Bang! 
She slumped to the sofa and lay motionless, while the cowboys pursued the 
Indians into the basement. 

When she didn’t move, I hurried over to see that she was all right. As 
I bent over her anxiously, she opened one eye and said, “Sh! I always see that 
I’m the first casualty. It’s the only chance I get to rest.” HM. 


hed 





By Norman Cousins 
( ‘ondensed from the 


Death Comes 


for Tomoko 


But the evil wound of 
Hiroshima’s atomic blast 
begins to heal 


OMOKO NaAKABAYASHI died in 
the U.S. last spring. Her 
heart had stopped after a 
surgical operation. Two previous 
operations on her arms had freed 
the restricted movements caused by 
injuries received during the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima in 1945. 
This third operation was performed 
merely to remove some scar tissue. 
Many months ago in Hiroshima, 
25 girls injured in the bombing 
were selected for medical treatment 
in the U.S. Tomoko’s father had 
urged her to present herself for con- 
sideration. She had no facial dis- 
figuration, as did most of the other 
“Hiroshima Maidens,” and she was 
reluctant to take one of the places 
in the quota of 20 girls then set 
for the project. But she yielded to 
her father’s urging, at least to the 
extent of submitting herself for ex- 
amination by the American doctors 
who had come to Hiroshima to do 
the screening. 


*25 W. 45th Street, New York City 36. June 
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“Saturday Review”* 


The pe told Tomoko they 
believed they might be able to re- 
store the full use of her arms and 
hands. Besides, the quota was be- 
ing enlarged to 25. Every girl who 
was physically fit would be able to 
make the journey. Tomoko quali- 
fied, and her parents were over- 
joyed. 

Even after the Maidens arrived 
in the U.S., Tomoko Nakabayashi 
felt self-conscious and uncertain. 
She wore long gloves to conceal the 
injuries on her hands and arms. 
And she was troubled. She spoke 
about her concern to Helen Yoko- 
yama, the nurse- interpreter- confi- 
dante-chaperon who accompanied 
the girls from Hiroshima. 

“What I still don’t understand,” 
she told Mrs. Yokoyama, “is why 
the Americans are doing all this. 
Back in Japan I was told that the 
1956 by The Saturday Review 


1956. 
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Americans have a guilty feeling 
about dropping the atomic bomb 
and that this is the only reason.” 

Mrs. Yokoyama said that, while 

many Americans felt deeply about 
the horrors of atomic warfare, this 
was not the only reason for the 
project. They were helping the girls 
because they believed it was in their 
power to do so. 

Tomoko was still troubled. “But 
this is not their duty,” she said. 
“The Americans take me into their 
homes and treat me as though I 
belonged to their family. It is not 
their duty ts do so. It is not the 


duty of Americans to give me ex- 

pensive medical treatments. 

do they want to do this?” 
“Suppose,” Helen Yokoyama said, 


Why 


“that some people have a philosophy 
of life which enables them to regard 
all human beings as belonging to 
a single family. Even though they 
might not actually know each other, 
even though they might live thou- 
sands of miles apart, they might 
still believe in their closeness to one 
and in their duty to one 
another. The same love that mem- 
bers of a family feel for one an- 
other can be felt by these people 
for all others, especially for those 
who are terribly in need of help. 
Is this not possible?” 

“You mean that these people are 
helping me because they love me?” 

“I believe they do,” Helen re- 
lied. 

Perhaps they really do,” Tomoko 
said. “But I am not sure that I can 


another 


love them. I was brought up to be- 
lieve that these people were our 
enemies. And the war ended for us 
in a way that made it difficult for 
that feeling to change.” 

But as the months passed, To- 
moko’s skepticism began to fade. 
When the girls had their reunion 
she appeared less reluctant to talk 
of the interesting things that were 
happening to her. And when, after 
her first operation, she knew that 
she would have the full use of her 
arms again, her entire outlook 
brightened. 

Tomoko had a natural artistic 
flair, especially for fashion design. 
Walter and Pauline Bishop, her 
American “parents,” enrolled her in 
courses in design and were delight- 
ed when school officials confirmed 
the fact that Tomoko had real tal- 
ent. Later, the Parsons School of 
Design pr Sao Tomoko a scholar- 
ship and advised her to plan to 
pursue her studies beyond gradu- 
ation, perhaps in Paris. 

Tomoko’s parents gave enthusi- 
astic approval. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop 
were joyous at the prospect of hav- 
ing Tomoko continue to stay with 
them. And Tomoko herself, by this 
time more confident and outgoing 
(she had long since discarded her 
long gloves) could hardly believe 
her good fortune. She was no longer 
troubled by her early uncertainties. 
When she went into the hospital 
for the second operation on her arm, 
she told Mrs. Yokoyama that she 
felt a totally new personality had 
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been hidden inside her and was 
only now coming to life. 

‘Tl think m may be I felt the way I 
did when I first came here because 
I had never before known real 
happiness. And it is not difficult to 
love the Bishops. It is difficult not 
to.” 

The second operation was com- 
pletely successful. Not only was 
any remaining rigidity remov ed but 
the long ridge of discolored flesh 
on one arm was now hardly visible. 
There remained an unimportant 
white scar on the inside of her right 
forearm. 

The change in Tomoko brought 
joy to the other Maidens. Her re- 
lationships with the group were 
now’ completely unreserved. She 
came to the regular reunions to 
share her enthusiasms instead of 
apprehensions. Meanwhile she had 
won a reputation among the girls 
for sound and responsible judg- 
ments. When it came time for the 
girls to elect new officers, Tomoko 
was one of the two chosen as co- 


spokesmen. 
One day when Tomoko came to 
the hospital for a routine checkup, 


she told Mrs. Yokoyama that she 
felt that perhaps she ought to have 
another operation to remove the 
white scar on the inside of her arm. 
Dr. Bernard E. Simon told Tomoko 
he would be glad to perform the 
minor surgery required if she really 
desired it. She thought about it for 
several days and then decided that 
she did. 


The day before the operation she 
checked in at the hospital. She 
seemed somewhat pale; when the 
other girls asked how she felt, she 
admitted to some pain but insisted 
that nothing be said about it to 
anyone. 

The morning of the operation she 
said she felt fine. The operation 
began early in the afternoon. At 
3:45 p.m. I received a call from the 
hospital asking that I come up im- 
mediately. Tomoko was in a res 
pirator in the recovery room at Mt. 
Sinai. I looked through the slightly 
opened door and saw a battery of 
doctors and nurses around the long 
steel-and-glass tubular device in 
which Tomoko lay. Among the half- 
dozen nurses working around the 
respirator I saw little Lonnie Miller, 
who has been the project nurse and 
who is deeply loved by the girls. 

Dr. Simon came outside. He said 
that something terrible had hap- 
pened, that Tomoko had stopped 
breathing just after the operation 
but that the mechanical lung of the 
respirator was now keeping her go- 
ing. Everything human and scien- 
tific that could be done for her in a 
great hospital was now being done. 

A few minutes later Dr. William 
Hitzig came out to explain more 
fully. Technically, it was a case of 
“heart arrest under anesthesia.” In 
such a case the surgeons have but 
a few minutes to open the chest 
wall and work directly on the heart. 
This they had done, massaging it 
until it had started to beat again. 
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For almost six hours the doctors 
worked and watched over Tomoko. 
Nurses who were scheduled to go 
off duty at 4 p.m. begged to be al- 
lowed to stay. On the top of the 
respirator was a its black 
arm swinging inside a narrow range. 
Underneath the respirator were bel- 
lows, making it possible for Tomoko 


gauge, 


to receive oxygen. 

During these six hours there was 
much to think about—Tomoko her- 
self and her parents in Hiroshima; 
about the effect, if the worst hap- 
pened, on the surgeons who had 
labored through 115 operations so 
far without a single hitch; about 
the effect on the people of Japan, 
who had indicated so much respon- 
interest in the project, and 
finally, about the effect on the other 
Maidens. now only 
some 20 remaining. 
What would happen if a girl sched- 
uled next for an operation were to 
refuse? Would the entire project 
collapse? 

All this time various specialists 
kept coming and going. Then Miss 
Miller, looking frail and fatigued, 
came out. She said she did not know 
how things were going, that no one 
knew or could tell, but that the 
heart was still beating, very irregu- 
larly, and that Tomoko’s body was 
fighting back as hard as it could. 

At 7:30 Father Gerald Keohane, 
of St. Francis de Sales, arrived to 
administer the last rites (Tomoko 
was a Catholic). 


sive 


T ‘here were 


operatic ns 
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At twenty minutes past nine I 
opened the door and looked in. The 
bellows were still going and the 
black hand in the indicator was 
moving slightly. Dr. Simon was 
standing over the respirator. ‘Then 
he looked up and shook his head. 
After another minute the indicator 
stopped. 

I went down the hall 
phoned Walter Bishop at home. 
Then I sent a long cable to the 


and tele- 


parents in Hiroshima. Helen Yoko- 
yama went downstairs to tell the 


other girls. 

The next morning I returned to 
the hospital to see the Maidens who 
were recuperating from their vari- 
ous operations. Their grief was 
great, but so was their compassion. 
I had come to console them but it 
was they who did the consoling. 
And they wanted the doctors to 
know how deeply concerned they 
were for the suffering felt by them. 
Atsuko Yamamoto kept saying over 
and over that they knew it yaa e 
not be helped and that we must 
not worry about them. 

The girl whose name was next on 
the schedule for surgery was Masako 
Kanabe. Masako arrived at the hos- 
pital with her little suitcase. She 
went up to Helen Yokoyama. She 
asked Helen to inform the doctors 
that she was ready—immediately, if 
they wished, to have her operation. 
And please tell the doctors, she 
said, that there wasn’t a girl who 
didn’t feel the same. 








By John E. Gibson . 


How Happily Married Are You? 


A test on some points that would 


not ordinarily occur to you 


fie GREAT Majority of Ameri- 
cans regard their marriages as 
happy. That fact has been es- 
tablished by countless nation-wide 
surveys. Yet it is merely trite to 
point out that some marriages are 
happier than others. How does your 
marriage stack up? Here is a way 
to find out. 

Social scientists agree that to be 
happily married you not only must 
marry the right person, but must 
be the right person for someone. 
And they have conducted wide-scale 
studies of married couples of all 
kinds, ranging from the extremely 
happy to the miserably unhappy, to 
determine just what personality 
characteristics are associated with a 
happy marriage. 

Your answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions will reveal some- 
thing " shout you which has been 
found to have a definite bearing on 
marital adjustment. Answer each 
question as frankly as you can. 
Don’t hesitate to put down a re- 
sponse which you feel may lower 
your score, because it’s quite likely 
that it may do just the opposite. 

1. When you go out for the eve- 


ning, which do you prefer to 
do? (a) go dancing; (b) attend 
a play or movie?_— “i 

Do you make decisions quickly? 


Do you think that your mate 
is smarter than you are?______ 
(a) Does your mind usu ily re- 
main active for a while after 
you go to bed at night; or (b) 
are you usually “dead to the 
world” shortly after your head 
hits the pillow? 

Did you (be honest now) give 
your true age when you were 
married? 

When writing personal letters, 
do you sometimes re-write them 
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before mailing them? 
Are you and your husband (or 
wife) more or less equally at- 


tractive? (No false modesty in 


answering this question, please. ) 


. Do you find a lively argument 
stimulating? (a) Yes; (b) not 
particularly. 

. Do you feel that husbands and 
wives shouldn't open each other’s 
mail? 

. Do you prefer to be alone in 
times of emotional stress? 


How to Score Yourself 

1. Studies of hundreds of married 
couples, conducted by psychologist 
Lewis M. Terman at Stanford uni- 
versity, show that the happiest 
couples tended to prefer the quieter 
forms of recreation and amusement, 
like attending a movie or play or 
reading. Those who were less hap- 
py, and inclined to be somewhat 
bored with each other, tended to 
seek more exciting forms of diver- 
sion, such as going to a dance. 
Score 10 points “if you answered b. 

2. Science has discovered that 
how you make decisions reveals a 
great deal about your capacity for 
making a good marital adjustment. 
Research has also exploded a num- 
ber of popular beliefs on this sub- 
ject. For example, the person who 
has a reputation for making quick 
decisions is usually thought of as 
poised, self-confident, quick-think- 
ing, and equal to any emergency. 
But studies conducted at the Uni- 


versity of California show that just 
the opposite is true; that the person 
who prides gl on his quick 
decisions is likely to be too sug- 
gestible, and ve Si in self-assur- 
ance. He probably feels the need 
to impress others as well as himself. 

On the other hand, the individ- 
ual who takes his time in arriving 
at a decision is likely to have more 
genuine poise, confidence, and in- 
telligence than the one who makes 
snap decisions. His careful decisions 
tend to be sounder, and he is better 
able to adjust himself to marriage. 
Give yourself 10 points if you an- 
swered this one with a No. 

3. If you're a wife, give yourself 
10 points for a Yes answer; - if you're 
a husband, take 10 points if you 
answered No. Investigations show 
that women are the happiest when 
they feel that they can look up to 
their husbands intellectually. Men, 
on the other hand, like to feel that 
they are somewhat smarter than 
their wives. It makes them definitely 
uncomfortable to be shown up by 
their mates. 

4. If you usually go to sleep 
quickly Cb), give yourself 10 points. 
People whose minds go on being 
active after they go to bed are likely 
to be high- strung. Psychological 
studies show that a calm, relaxed 
temperament makes for the best 

marital partner. Investigations have 
shown specifically that the most 
happily married couples have the 
easiest time in getting to sleep. 

5. A person may have any num- 
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ber of reasons for misrepresenting 
his age at marriage. He may be under 
the legal age, for instance. Often, 
a woman will wish to conceal from 
her husband the fact that she is 
older than he is. Whatever the 
reason, the kind of deception prac- 
ticed then often carries over into 
marriage. Studies conducted by 
Purdue sociologists show that cou- 
ples who gave their true age at mar- 
riage had happier marriages than 
those who did not. So if you an- 
swered this question with a Yes, 
add 10 points to your score. 

6. Two university investigations 
have shown specifically that people 
who are unhappily married have a 
tendency to rewrite personal letters, 
no doubt because they tend to be 
fearful about the impression they 
The same 
studies show that the happiest 
couples have enough self-confidence 
to allow what they have written to 
stand. It was also found that happy 
couples enjoyed writing personal 
letters more than the unhappy did. 
Give yourself 10 points if you an- 
swered No on this question. 

7. A Yes on this one adds 10 
points to your score. In studies con- 
ducted at the University of Minne- 
sota it was found that the happiest 
married couples were likely to be 
equally attractive. The next best 
situation obtains when the wife is 
better looking than the husband. 
When the good looks are mostly on 
the husband’s side, that’s bad. 

8. Many people relish a lively 


are making on others. 


argument; they find it pleasurably 
stimulating. Nevertheless, a fond- 
ness for this form of verbal exercise 
seldom goes hand in hand with a 
blissful marital relationship. Indeed, 
sociological studies show that cou- 
ples who try to avoid arguments 
tend to average higher happiness 
scores than those who don’t. So if 
you answered “not particularly” Cb), 
score yourself 10 points. 

9. Many people feel that it is 
perfectly all right for married cou- 
ples to open each other's mail. 
“Why not?” they ask. “We have 
nothing to hide from each other.” 
Be that as it may, the odds are bet- 
ter than even that either spouse will 
resent it if one opens the other’s 
personal mail, even though nothing 
is said about it. Public-opinion sur- 
veys show that most men and wom- 
en regard this practice as an ill- 
mannered invasion of privacy. Said 
one husband whose spouse habitu- 
ally opened his letters, “I’ve never 

made an issue of it, but it’s the only 
thing about my wife I don’t like.” 
Award yourself 10 points if you 
answered Yes. 

10. The findings of three stud- 
ies show that the happiest married 
couples prefer to be with each other, 
and to draw upon each other for 
sympathy and understanding, in 
times of crisis. Husbands and wives 
who tended to be emotionally self- 
sufficient rather than emotionally 
dependent upon each other lacked 
the sense of “togetherness” possessed 
by happily married couples. Score 
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yourself another 10 


if you answered 


this question No. 

Although it takes two to make a 
marriage, it frequently happens that 
a wife may adjust more easily to 
marriage than the husband does, or 
vice 

Therefore, to get a true picture 
of your marital-happiness standing, 


versa, 
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ranking among the most happily 
manriod couples. And the closer you 
come to a zero, the more likely you 
are to run up against marriage ‘prob- 
lems. 

Remember, though, that the hap- 
piness of your marriage will depend 
on how well you are able to resolve 
these problems. If you make a low 
score it does not mean that your 


get your mate to take the test also, 
then average the scores. 

Of course, perfect marital adjust- 
ment is seldom achieved. However, 
the closer you come to scoring 100, 
the greater the likelihood of your 


marriage is necessarily less happy 
than that of those who score in the 
higher brackets. But it does mean 
that marital happiness is something 
you'll have to work at. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Years ago my father, a police officer, in the line of duty accidentally shot 
and killed an innocent man. You can imagine the agony he experienced. His 
desperate grief infected our whole family. ‘We children hated to go to school; 
we shrank from the taunts and jeers we felt sure would come from the other 
kids. None came, but after school we ran straight home; we were ashamed to 
be seen playing outside. 

More than anything, we felt a terrible fear, the kind that only children can 
know. What would they do to father? Would he have to go to jail? 


The story, of course, made headlines in our local paper. We listened with 
dread for a ring of the phone, a knock on the door. Soon the phone began to 
ring right enough, and there were lots of people who came to the door. But 
it wasn’t at all what we expected! Everyone who got in touch with us (people 
my father had known as a boy, people we didn’t ‘know~even people dad had 
given traffic tickets to) assured us of their unde rstanding and sympathy. 


Thanks to such an outpouring of human kindness, my father found the 
courage to return to his job, and some time later was promoted to sergeant. 
More important, a man who had seen perhaps too much of the seamy side of 
life came to know at first hand the magnanimity of the human spirit. v. Y. 
100 to 200 words long, of true incidents that 


human nature, $10 will be paid 
acknowledged nor returned.] 


[For original accounts, 
illustrate the instinctive 
on publication. Manuscripts 


goodness of 
cannot be 








A\n /\gnostic at Midni 


My experience helped gener- 
ate some doubts about doubt 


URING MY TEENS, I gradually 
D lost the Protestant faith of 
my childhood. Then, for 
three or four years, my agnosticism 
was untroubled. I did not doubt my 
doubts. I did not see the difficulty 
of my difficulties. But two events 
while I was a student at McGill uni- 
versity in Montreal finally pierced 
the glossy shell of this self-sufficient 
life and brought the thought of 
Catholicism to my mind. 

The events were accidental and 
unrelated. The first occurred when 
I went to Christmas midnight Mass 
with two undergraduate compan- 
ions. The other occurred when I 
saw, in the New York Times book 
review section, a large advertisement 
for the latest essays of G. K. Ches- 
terton (a man I greatly admired) 
from which it appeared that he was 
not only an ardent Catholic but a 
convert as well. Seemingly unim- 
portant as these incidents may ap- 
pear, they nevertheless played a 
decisive part in what was to become 
my own conversion. 

The French-speaking Canadians 
have always celebrated Christmas 


By 


Murray Ballantyne 


Condensed from “All or Nothing’* 


ght Nass 


enthusiastically. It is the custom 
among them for the whole family 
to go to midnight Mass, and then 
to celebrate with a gay supper of 
traditional dishes. In the larger 
Montreal churches the innate ap- 
peal of the beautiful service 
heightened by superb music and 
decorations.. When | 
curious Protestants frequently went 
to the services as to a show. They 
were drawn not only by the glam- 
our of age-old ceremonial, but also 
by the thrill that always attends 
ventures into strange lands. 

With enthusiasm, then, I accept- 
ed invitation go to Notre 
Dame in Montreal one Christmas 
eve. Although it was surrounded 
even then by banks, brokers’ of- 


is 
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Murray Ballantyne, a Canadian 
writer, has written his spiritual au- 
tobiography in All or Nothing. Bal- 
lantyne was an agnostic with strong 
anti-Catholic prejudices when he 
entered McGill university in 1926. 
Here he tells how two experiences 
of his college days produced the 
first cracks in his armor of unbelief. 


*@ 1956 by Sheed & Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York City 3, and reprinted with 
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fices, and all the apparatus of fi- 
nance and commerce, the vast gray 
church and its adjoining 17th-cen- 
tury seminary still managed to 
dominate the landscape. All was 
hushed as my host and I walked 
through the business district, but 
at the church on the Place d’Armes 
all was life and movement. 

It was more than an hour before 
midnight, but crowds were already 
streaming towards the portico under 
the two high towers. In our inno- 
cence, we had come without tickets. 
It would never have occurred to us 
to try to get reservations. On the 
one hand, the thought of tickets for 
a religious service was repugnant. 
On the other hand, we had never 
encountered such crowds at reli- 
gious ceremonies as might make 
reservations necessary! Barred from 
the nave of the church, we stood 
with those waiting for the tower 
doors to open, giving access to the 
two balconies. As we stood in the 
snow, Notre Dame’s great bass bell, 
the 13-ton Gros Bourdon, began to 
toll, seeming to shake the tower 
with its clangor. 

My emotions were intense as I 
stood there in the crowd, watching 
the snow falling soft and white, lis- 
tening to the great bell sounding, 
and sensing the warmth and color 
that awaited us within. It was 
Christmas eve, and Christ was born, 
and there was joy to the world. In 
this stimulated and receptive condi- 
tion, I began to think about the 
long train of historical legitimacy 


that here joined me to the distant 
past, carrying me back beyond the 
Reformation to an almost immemo- 
rial era. 

There had been a church on the 
spot where I stood for more than 
250 years, and the faith that had 
built Montreal’s Notre Dame was 
the same that had built Europe's 
cathedrals long before that. The 
Catholic Church had seen the 
founding of all our sects and all our 
institutions. She was old when our 
sovereign states were new. This was 
the real, the genuine article. We 
might think her wrong, but no one 
could deny her continuity. It was 
living history that I was about to 
witness. I was about to see much 
that Charlemagne had seen on the 
fateful Christmas of the year 800, 
and even then the Church had been 
twice as old as the Protestant 
churches are now. The Catholic 
Church might be a relic, but at 
least she was venerable. 

We were swept in from the cool 
silence of the snowy night to the 
warm, vivid, and ornate interior. As 
we stood in the throng, I noticed 
near me a bearded, roughly dressed 
man. Unable to move farther into 
the church, he had fallen to his 
knees in prayer. I was thunder- 
struck. In my Presbyterian experi- 
ence we had not even knelt in our 
pews through horror of emotional- 
ism and of papist superstition. My 
first reaction was one of embarrass- 
ment that the man should have 
made such a spectacle of what 
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should have been his private devo- 
tions. Talking to God was some- 
thing to be accomplished in a 
mumble, not something to be per- 
formed openly. Why make the mel- 
odramatic gesture of kneeling? 
Why, indeed, make any gesture at 
all? 

Immediately, I had another re- 
action. This man clearly was not 
making a theatrical gesture. He had 
come in all simplicity to adore his 
God. To him, if he gave us a 
thought, we were merely others 
who had come for the same pur- 
pose. He had simplicity, and we 
had not. And then I saw that if a 
man believed in God it was right 
and fitting that he should worship 
Him and should kneel in his tem- 
ple. 

This, and not the self-conscious 
restraint of the Puritans, was the 
proper behavior. The concept of 
God was immense and overwhelm- 
ing. If God existed — staggering 
thought—then this was the normal 
and right reaction. If one believed 
in God, it would be absurd to be 
held back from worshiping Him by 


the presence of other mortals. If 
people really believed, this was the 
way I would ex ‘pect them to behave. 


By a stroke of luck, we found 
balcony seats in that vast throng, 
and my first attendance at Mass 
began. I was fascinated by the 
seemingly weird and incomprehen- 
sible ceremonial that unfolded be- 
fore me. Nothing in all my life had 
prepared me for the gilt-encrusted 
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vestments, the incense, the strange 
chanting, or the inexplicable com- 
ings and goings. I hadn’t the slight- 
est idea of what it was all about. 
Here was something totally unlike 
the “meetinghouse” service of my 
childhood. 

I felt as a child might at his first 
circus. And yet with it all there was 
the feeling that somehow a valid 
religious experience was taking 
place. There was a rapt silence, a 
profound devotion, a spirit of wor- 
ship that was as unmistakable as 
inexplicable. Worship, adoration, 
thanksgiving, joy were in the very 
air. Something was happening. And 
so | came away from my first Mass 
puzzled, t tantalized, and enchanted 
by the strange beauty of a rare 
event. 

Years later I discovered that a 
great American writer, Henry David 
Thesesu, had much the same ex- 
perience when he visited Montreal 
in 1850. He tells us, in his A Yan- 
kee in Canada, that he too had been 
struck by the massive strength of 
Notre Dame as well as by its calm 
and its peace. To him also it was 
impressive to see the homespun-clad 
worshipers going about their devo- 
tions without self-consciousness or 
distraction. The vast church, he 
wrote, “was a great cave in the 
midst of a city... into which you 
entered in a moment, and where 
the still atmosphere and the somber 
light disposed to serious and profit- 
able thought.” 

It was about this time also that I 
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saw the advertisement for G. K. 
Chesterton’s latest book in the New 
York Times. Midnight Mass had 
been a moving and memorable ex- 
perience, an artistic treat. Not for a 
moment had it occurred to me that 
truth behind it or 


there might be 


that Catholicism had something to 
say for itself. Now I could no longer 
ignore this aspect of it. For here 


the brilliant Chesterton, not 
a Catholic staying through inertia 
in the Church, but a non-Catholic 
coming to it in the full vigor of 
maturity, and not only coming to 
it but exulting in it, and writing 
books to prove how right it was. 
This event faced me with a sharp 
dilemma. I had heard and absorbed 
all sorts of nonsensical ideas about 
Catholicism. I had heard it accused 
of incorrigible obscurantism and 
superstition. It was, I thought, in- 
tellectually contemptible. No man of 
intelligenc e and integrity could pos- 
its absurd medieval 


was 


sibly ) ae ee 
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doctrines in this enlightened age. 
Yet Chesterton believed. Either he 
was a fool, or my picture of Cathol- 
icism was wrong. One or the other. 

If Chesterton was a man of honor 
and intelligence, then he could not 
have entered the Catholic Church 
as I thought I knew her. But Ches- 
terton was a man of honor and in- 
telligence, and he had entered the 
Church. Therefore my picture of 
Catholicism was false. There was 
no other conclusion to be reached. 
If a man like Chesterton could be- 
come a Catholic, and not only 
become a Catholic but exult in his 
conversion, then everything that | 
thought I knew about Catholicism 
must be wrong. 

I sent for the advertised book. It 
was a collection of essays called The 
Thing. With that joyous, witty, and 
wise oak I began the long lonely 
process of unlearning my preconcep- 
tions about the Church and of be- 
ginning to see her as she really is. 


BES 


ALL THE SYMPTOMS 


A fellow with a bad rash on his hands came into a doctor’s office for an ex- 


amination. 


The doctor examined the hands intently; then, with a puzzled look, he got 
down a large tome from a shelf and spent some time studying a single para- 


graph. . 
another medical tome. The process was 


Then he examined the hands carefully again, and buried himself in 


repeated a third time, after which the 


doctor gazed thoughtfully out the window for several minutes. 


Finally he hot. a sharp look over his glasses at the patient. 


ever had this before?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said the patient. 


“Well,” said the doctor, “you’ve 


got it 


“Have you 


The Vincentian (Fall ’56). 


again. 





By Mary Kelly 


Paul Hume: 
Candid Critic 


His observations on music 
often whip up the kind of 
storm that clears the air 


ANY MILLIONS of televiewers 
watched the Ed _ Sullivan 
show last Easter Sunday and 
heard the Georgetown University 


Glee club open the program. It is a 
fairly safe guess that when Sullivan 
introduced the club’s director, Paul 
Hume, more than one person said 


to himself, “Now, where have Il 
heard that name before?” 

There are several possibilities. Six 
years the name of Hume 
reached household-word proportions 
as the name of “that critic who got 
the letter from President Truman”; 
the incident has since passed into 
our national folklore.* It came up 
for most recent public comment dur- 
ing the Republican convention—to 
the vast annoyance of Hume, who 
is a staunch Democrat. 


ago 


*The letter criticized the critic for criticizing 
the singing of the President’s daughter 
Margaret. 


jut in the world of music, 
Hume’s principal claim to fame is 
not the fact that he once irritated 
a President. It is a book called 
Catholic Church Music, which cli- 
maxes the unique apostolate of 
sacred music that Hume has been 
carrying on for five years. Hume's 
book is a scholarly but highly en- 
tertaining guide not only for pas- 
tors, choir directors, and school su- 
periors, but also for anyone who has 
ever sat flinching through a high 
Mass or novena service and thought, 
“Does it have to sound like that?” 
Hume contends that it doesn’t. 

Contrary to the opinion of some 
of his readers Cincluding his most 
famous one, who accused him of 
being a “frustrated old man”), the 
40-year-old Hume is a thoroughly 
amiable chap, as unlike the stand- 
ard Hollywood portrait of the crusty, 
acidulous critic of the arts as it is 
possible to be. 

In another way, too, he differs 
from the popular conception of the 
professional critic. “Cancel my sub- 
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scription,’ an irate reader once 
wrote to The Sign magazine. “I am 
sick of Paul Hume! What’s more, 
I'll bet he can’t play anything but 
the phonograph!” The belief that 

rarely do anything 
except criticize other 


music critics 
with music 
people’s performance of it is as in- 


accurate with regard to Hume as 


with most top-ranking men in the 


field. 

piano, 
for some years before he reached 12, 
has been playing music for many 
more years than he has been writing 


Paul, who had been studying 


organ, cello, and clarinet 


about it. 

He was 15 years old when he 
gave his first recital in public. It 
entailed none of the shaking knees 
and butterflies-in-the-stomach com- 
mon to such occasions, since it was 
given on three minutes’ notice. He 
had gone to the University of Chi- 
cago to take entrance exams and 
only incidentally to hear an organ 
recital in Rockefeller ch: ipel. W hen 
the guest artist failed to appear, and 
the audience stayed doggedly on, 
the dean, who had seen Heme come 
in, whisked him up to the organ 
console and invited him to pinch- 
hit. Hume agreed, ignoring the fact 
that all’ his music was home in La 
Grange 12 miles away. COrganists 
do not ordinarily play from mem- 
ory.) He gave an hour’s recital of 
Bach, Purcell. and Franck. 

When he was 16, Hume decided 
that he really wanted to be a singer 
He discussed the matter with ihe 
best teacher in town, who said that 
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although she failed to detect the 
presence of a voice that could be 
heard farther than across the room, 
they could have a try at building 
one. In the meantime, she enlisted 
his services for immediate use in 
her choir. His duties were simple. 
Since he could read at sight any 
piece of music that was put in front 
of him, he was to stand next to a 
glorious-voiced but musically shaky 
bass and sing the right notes into 
his ear. 

It was in the course of this chore 
that Hume first sang in a Catholic 
church, when the group was hired 
to sing at a wedding. “Musically,” 
he recalls, “it was awful. We sang 
a little horror called Farmer’s in B- 
flat. But there was something about 
the church and the Miss that clob- 
bered me. I was so busy watching 
the altar and all the monsignori on 
it that I could hardly remember to 
keep my bass on pitch.” 

Today, in addition to his work as 
music editor of the Washington 
Post and music director at George- 
town, Hume programs and com- 
ments on 21 hours of good recorded 
music a week for radio station WOL. 
He has been a fixture on the Wash- 
ington airways for ten years, but his 
radio career really began in Chicago, 
just after he got out of the uni- 
versity. 

In 1937 there was a notable lack 
of demand for young musicians. 
Hume went to work as an under- 
writer for the Allstate Insurance 
company, an organization which ap- 
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pealed to him principally because 
its offices were in the same building 
as the Chicago Civic Opera. 

One night Hume attended a 
broadcast of Your Music 1.Q., 
radio quiz show popular in Chicago 
during those golden days of radio 
quizzes. The shades audience that 
night was so large that the latest 
arrivals, Hume among them, were 
seated on the stage, just behind 
the moderator’s table. 

One of the contestants was a 
musician with absolute pitch, whose 
principal stunt on the program was 
identifying whatever notes or chords 
the conceated studio pianist played. 
She disposed of the first four ques- 
tions with no difficulty, but when 
the pianist hit a particularly nasty 
four-note combination, she asked 


for several repeats, and finally said, 
“I’m sorry, but that one’s got me.” 


At the same moment, Hume, un- 
able to keep the information to him- 
self, leaned over and whispered into 
the moderator’s ear, “B, C-sharp, F, 
F-sharp.” 

The moderator checked his an- 
swer card, and then said, “Uh— 
ladies and gentlemen, a most un- 
usual thing has just happened—.” 
After the show Hume was signed 
up as a guest expert himself, and 
became a regular member of the 
panel. 

During his years of scrutinizing 
applications for auto insurance, 
Hume’s principal interest in life 
was the choir of the Presbyterian 
church of La Grange, which he 
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directed for five years. “I remember 
one Christmas candlelight service,” 
he says. “We sang a chant Mass— 
the Missa de Angelis—and I even 
lit up a little incense for atmos- 
phere. The congregation was sur- 
prised, but they loved it. I wasn’t 
actively infiltrating at that early 
date. I just liked the music.” 

Hume was sent to Washington 
during the war. After V-J day he 
decided to stay there and make a 
career for himself in music even if 
it meant playing in hotel dining 
rooms. It did mean that for two 
months. “The only trouble was 
Chopin,” he says. “There was a 
movie about him current at the 
time, and people kept requesting 
the A-flat Polonaise. I had to play 
it about six times an _ evening.” 
Hume was also the pianist at the 
Stage Door Canteen, where his 
ability to play anything in any 
known key came in handy on nights 
when people like Rosa Ponselle 
dropped in to entertain. 

Through the years the voice 
which had once seemed a doubtful 
proposition had grown into a lyric 
baritone of velvety texture and im- 
peccable control. Hume soon cor- 
nered the plum among Washington 
choir jobs: soloist at the Episcopal 
cathedral. This left open only the 
problem of gainful employment 
during the daylight hours of week 
days. 

One day a friend told him that 
a radio station, owned at that time 
by the Washington Post, was look- 
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ing for a music director who could 
plan record programs and write 
scripts. Although his radio experi- 
ence consisted only of several 
months on the Chicago quiz show, 
Hume immediately decided that he 
was the man for the job and set 
out to convince the management of 
the station to that effect. 

As he left for his appointment he 
pulled the mail out of his mailbox 
and found the latest issue of the 
American Record Guide. Some 
weeks before, he had written a let- 
ter to the editor, commenting nos 
talgically on 
Chicago opera and discussing the 
two rival Boris 


relative merits of 


Goudonovs. To his surprise, the 
editors of the magazine had printed 
this communique on page one, as 
the feature article of the 
Hume stuffed the mail into 


pocket and went on to the radio 


issue. 


his 


station. 

“You seem to have all the qualifi- 
cations,” the manager said after a 
long conversation, “but we do need 
someone with writing experience. 
If only you'd ever had anything in 
print!” 

Hume reached into his pocket, 
pulled out the magazine, and hand- 
ed it over. He went to work the 
next day. He stayed with the sta- 
tion a year and a half; then the 
choice position of music critic on 
the newspaper itself became vacant. 
Hume was invited to move over to 
the main he did so, with 
some misgivings about his ability 


ofhice; 


the great days of 
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to fill the new role of a journalist. 

His first review was a rousing 
success. During a concert given at 
the Watergate, a barge tied up 
four feet off the riverbank; then a 
man fell out of a canoe and was 
fished out of the Potomac during 
a performance of Handel’s Water 
Vusic. “It would have been hard 
to write a dull review of that con- 
cert,” Hume recalls. 

Although the critic became an 
internationally known storm center 
during l'affaire H.S.T., his early 
days on the newspaper were actual- 
ly much stormier than anything 
produced by the Truman _ letter. 
Washington’s National Symphony 
orchestra was a fairly mediocre or- 
ganization then, under the direction 
of a conductor from whom the new 
critic got no musical message at all. 
But the nonmusical affairs of the 
orchestra were in the hands of a 
select and socially prominent few, 
and its musical failings were simply 
overlooked —Or were supposed to be 
OV erlooked. 

After reading his first review of 
a concert by the orchestra, its prin 
cipal patroness summoned Hume to 
her house for tea one afternoon. 
She laid down the law on the sub- 
ject of how brash young men from 
Chicago were supposed to write 
about Washington music. Hume 
listened politely, went away, and 
continued to write exactly what he 


thought, unconcerned by the steady 
stream of prominent citizens who 
were calling on the publisher of the 
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papers to request a change of per 


sonnel. 

Years before the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, owners of 
only concert hall, 
against Negro art- 
sizzling 


Washington’s 

lifted their ban 
ists, Hume was writing 
copy on the subject. More recently 
he clashed with a publicity seeking 
congressman from Illinois who had 
successfully forced the committee 
of the last inaugural concert to re- 
move from the program A Lincoln 
Portrait, by Aaron Copland, on the 
grounds that its composer was a 
communist. After writing 
what he thought about that one, 
Hume was not at all surprised some 
months later when word went over- 
seas that Hume’s picture was not to 
be included in an exhibit of Amer- 
ican musicians, arranged in Vienna, 
communist 


exactly 


because of probable 
leanings! 

Hume is one of the few 
critics of the country who regularly 
performs in public. It takes a speci: al 
brand of fortitude for him to stand 
up and sing in Washington, with 
every other singer and singing teach- 
er in town sitting out front. “It’s 
good for my soul,” he says. “It gives 
me an idea of how per rformers feel 
when they see music critics sitting 
out in front looking inscrutable.” 

Only once has his career as a 
performing artist come into direct 
conflict with his career as a news- 
paper man. On that occasion an 
audience waited 45 minutes for 
Hume the singer to make his ap- 


music 
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pearance on the stage. It might 
have been less irritating if 
the critic had not one week before 
written a forthright piece on the 
subject of latecoming audiences. 
Hume was tardy because a tough 
city editor, unimpressed by the fact 
that in one hour Hume 
posed to be singing the works of 
Bach, Brahms, Wolf, Faure, and 
Poulenc, had ordered him to stay 
at his desk until some local music- 
club results had been 
phoned in. 

Hume became a Catholic in 1945, 
and turned his attention at once to 


Hume 


Was sup- 


election 


the vast musical problems of his 
new-found faith. He is perhaps the 
only writer who had ever managed 
to make the technicalities of church 
music entertaining enough for dis- 
cussion in a popular magazine. He 
has also had an unparalleled op- 
portunity to get his ideas across 
each summer as guest speaker on 
the Catholic Hour. 

In the minute quantity of spare 
time that is left to him, Hume pur- 
sues his only hobby: 
the study of the Civil war. He is 
almost as happy discussing the in- 
tricacies of the Wilderness cam- 
paign or the complex personality of 
Stonewall Jackson as he is discus- 
sing the history of the opera or the 
ouchesin i style of composer Richard 
Strauss. 

Hume is now a triple-threat man 
for the book department of the Post, 
which calls on him for reviews in 
three books about 


nonmusical 


classifications: 
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music, Civil-war books, and books 
about any phase of the Catholic 
Church. 

Hume’s ability to do so many 
jobs so well, without detriment to 
any one of them, is owing to his 
encyclopedic knowledge; to his abil- 
ity to write and speak with great 
facility Che never uses a script on 
the radio except for the Catholic 
Hour); and to his thoroughly re- 
laxed disposition. 

“My real secret weapon,” he says, 
“is my wife.” Mrs. Hume is also a 
writer. 

“Sometimes,” Hume admits, “our 
house is a little like that in You 
Can't Take It With You. Yesterday 
was a typical Saturday afternoon. 


All day long we were timing 
records for the radio shows, with 
the volume way down. I was prac- 
ticing some Lully arias for my up- 
coming recital. My wife was reading 
galleys of her latest book. Mike was 
standing on the coffee table ‘con- 
ducting’ me and my accompanist. 
Paul and Ann were playing Great 
Locomotive Chase with all the pil- 
lows in the house for an engine. 
And Peter was taking his nap on 
the living-room sofa so that he 
wouldn’t miss anything.” 

The above-named Humes are 
aged six, five, four, and two. “There 
was quite a bit going on at once,” 
Paul Around Hume there 
usually is. 


Says. 


my, 


THOSE UNSUITABLE HYMNS 

It is easy for us, especially in youth, to become attached to the inferior or 
the mediocre in literature, in art, in music, in anything. If the inferior or the 
mediocre is what we see and hear, then that is what we will be drawn toward, 
because even the inferior is better than nothing. A third-rate landscape is 
better than no landscape. 

My wife and I often remark upon the fact that certain houses which in our 
childhood we thought of as little less than castles now seem to us small and 
awkwardly designed. Our standards have risen, because for the past ten years 
one of our favorite recreations has been to drive through a magnificent resi- 
dential district, admiring the beautiful homes. 

It is that way with respect to sacred music, too. Pius XII, like the preceding 
Popes, wants everything connected with divine worship to be as worthy as 
possible. He seeks to turn us toward the sublime in Church art, Church archi- 
tecture, Church music; and this not alone for God’s sake, but for our sakes, too. 

It is an objective fact that some of the music we have learned to like is not 
worthy of God, and not worthy of our human powers and dignity. It tends to 
trivialize and sentimentalize our minds; it leaves us in a kind of musical 
adolescence when we ought to be maturing, when we should be ennobled. 

Joseph Breig in his weekly column. 





The Negro- White Problem: 
Will Mixed Schools Help Solve It? 


Eighth in a series of articles on the Catholic 


Digest Survey of the race 


took 
to 
near 


ROFESSIONAI 
northern white 
small community 
Nashville, Tenn. For his overnight 
stay, he was assigned quarters in a 
chatting 


DUTIES 


man a 


motel. There he 
with a Negro attendant. 


The conversation soon got around 


began 


to segregation in general and Negro 
in particular. At this 
stage, the southern white proprietor 
of the motel appeared on the scene, 
and joined in the conversation. Up 
to the Negro gentleman had 
quite frankly expressed himself, 


schooling 


now, 


definite opposition to segregation— 
in the schools or anywhere 
But as soon his white master 
appeared, he became reticent and 
evasive; in fact, he could no longer 
take any part in the conversation, 
for the white boss persisted in an- 
swering every question put to the 
calmed man. The Negroes were be- 
ing well taken care of oduct ationally, 
the white southerner declared. They 
had their own (“separate but equal’ sy 
“Didn't they, George?” Fur- 
with heat— 
the Negroes them- 


else. 


as 


schools, 
thermore—and 
that’s the way 
selves want it; they are ‘happier by 
themselves, “Aren’t they, George?” 

The white northerner began to 
realize that he was doing his new 


some 


29 


problem in the U.S. 


Negro acquaintance no favor by 
continuing the conversation. He 
walked into his cabin and went to 
bed. 

This episode points up statistics 
gathered by Ben Gaflin & Associates, 
public-opinion research agency, in 
a door-to-door scientific survey on 
the race question for Tue C. ATHOLIC 
Dicrst. The survey showed that 
although most of the southern 
whites think that Negroes desire 
separate schools, a majority of Ne- 
in the South deny it. Only 
a fourth of those Negroes said 
that they preferred to hav e Negro 
teachers. Moreover, and father 
confirming the issue of the motel 
episode, the survey indicated that 
northern whites appear to be much 
closer to the thinking of Negroes 
than southern whites are. 

One of the survey questions was, 
“Do you think that most Negroes 
want their children to go to mixed 
white and Negro schools or not?” 
Here is how the answers came out, 
percentagewise. 


groes 


Whites 
North South 


Negroes 
North South 
Most want 

mixed schools. . 
Most do not 
No opinion 


-62 18% 86% 


Whites have a tendency to assume 
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that Negroes share their own views 
on school segregation. The most 
prejudiced and the segregationist 
whites most often Say that Negroes 
do not want mixed schools, that is, 
that they want their own schools. 
Of the northern 
tionists, 30% said that Negroes do 
while 


white segrega- 


not desire mixed schools, 


76% of the southern white segrega- 
tionists said the same. Although 
only 10% of the northern white de- 
segregationists thought that Negroes 


wished school isolation, 60% of their 
white compatriots in the South thus 
imputed their own wishes to their 
Negro neighbors. 

Among all whites, 50% said they 
thought most Negroes want mixed 
schools; 31% that Negroes do not; 
19% had no opinion. Of all Ne- 
groes, 67% said they believe most 
Negroes want mixed schools; 14% 
that most Negroes do not; 19% had 
no opinion, 

Some people in all four groups 
(northern and southern whites and 
northern and Negroes) 
feel that white parents object more 
strenuously to mixed schools than 
their children do. More than three 
fourths (77%) of the southern 
whites say that most white parents 


southern 


in their districts would object to 
even one Negro child in a class- 
room. But although only an eighth 
(12%) of the northern whites 
think parents would object to one 
Negro child, 30% foresaw objection 
to some higher number. 

Even the southern whites admit 
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to less prejudice among their chil- 
dren than among themselves. But 
two-thirds of the southern whites 
think that most white children in 
their districts would object to hav- 
ing even one Negro in a classroom 
with them. A majority of northern 
whites said that the number of Ne- 
groes in a classroom would not mat- 
ter to most white children. Negroes 
contend that it would not matter to 
even more white children. 

In the course of the survey, this 
question was put: “What number 
of Negro children in a school class- 
room of 30 children do you think 
most white children around here 
would object to?” Here is the sta- 
tistical answer. 


Northern whites living in mixed 
neighborhoods less often Say that it 
wouldn’t matter to children there 
(45% ) than those living in all-white 
neighborhoods do (53%). 

The U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down its decision on May 17, 1954, 
declaring that segregation in public- 
school education is unconstitutional. 
The Caruotic Dicest survey shows 
that whites in the South, where no 
fewer than 20 prosegregation groups 
have appeared since the decision, 
are sharply at odds with a majority 
of northerners and most Negroes 
over the desegregation order. Never- 
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Question: “Why do you think that laws against separate schools help 


in solving the Negro-white problem?” 


WHITES 
North 


Say such 

Better 

Furthers desegregation. 

Equalizes education.... 

Just the right thing to do 

Brings children together... = 
Combats Negro inferiority feeling.. 
Shows races not so different 

Other 

Don’t 


NEGROES 


South North South 


Question: “Why do you think that laws against separate schools hurt in 


solving the Negro-white problem?” 


WHITES 
North 


Say such laws hurt 

Cause hostility, fighting... 
Whites oppose 

It should not be forced 
Negroes better off separate 
Furthers other desegregation 
Morals, sex problems 
Negroes superior 
MCCS 100. GEPOTONE. 6 cncccccceseds 
Too early for mixed schools 
Negroes are inferior 

Negro teachers lose jobs. 
States 

Other reasons 

Don’t know 


*Less than “4% 


Gives 


Percentages add to more than totals because of multiple answers. 


theless, more than a fourth (28%) 
of northern whites take the same 
side as most southern whites (73% ). 

“Do you think,” the survey asked, 
“that laws against separate schools 
for whites and Negroes will help 
or hurt in solving the Negro-white 
problem?” 

The answers showed that, on a 
national basis, whites think in a 
ratio of six (46%) to five (39%) 


Help in solving..... 
Neither help nor hurt 
Hurt the solution 

No opinion 


NEGROES _ 7 
North i South 


cc 


South 


* 


that desegregation rulings help the 
solution. When the opinions of Ne- 


groes are added in, the vote in 
favor becomes four (49%) to three 
(36%). CHowever, at the time of 
the survey, only 49% of the north- 
ern whites knew how the Supreme 
Court had actually ruled on the 
school question. This is probably 
explained by the fact that as a group 
they are not directly concerned with 
Negroes 


South 


1 
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the race question. In contrast, 81% 
of all Negroes and 71% of the 
southern whites understood that the 
ruling called for combined schools.) 

The chief gains that people see 
from school-desegregation laws are 
a promotion of understanding, an 
advance toward further desegrega- 
tion, and an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. Some who are 
not very hopeful that all schools 
actually will be combined think 
nevertheless that Negro education 
will receive greater attention. 

The chief arguments listed by 
those who think that school desegre- 
gation would delay solution, mainly 
by southern whites, are that it 
would cause hostility, that Negroes 
are better off separate, and simply 
that whites oppose it. Majorities of 


all groups, including the southern 


whites, agree that Negro teachers 
are a help solving the Negro- 
white problem. The southern whites 
agree to this opinion to the extent 
of 65%, even though nine in every 
ten of them say that for themselves 


THE LAST STRAW 


they would rather have a white 
teacher. Most Negroes said that 
color was a matter of indifference to 
them in choice of a teacher for 
their children. 

The Supreme Court decision in 
1954 touched off reactions in the 
South ranging from open defiance 
to complete acceptance. The latter- 
day rebels have put forth various 
proposals, all of which fall into two 
groups: 1. plans which would some- 
how make it possible for the public 
schools to continue operating on a 
segregation basis; 2. abolition of 
public schools by converting them 
to a system of private schools sup- 
ported by the state. Over against 
leaders and legislators secking eva- 
sion, however, are those who recog- 
nize the law of the land for what it 
it is as explained by the court, and 
have taken steps to implement it m 
various ways, looking toward in- 
tegration, immediate or gradual. 
There is hope in the fact that, on 
the race question, the South is no 
longer solid. 





My new buddies in ordnance Company B told me not to trust my first 
impression of Captain Gooch, who had reminded me of a grizzly bear. “He’s 
really the most absurdly softhearted guy you ever saw,” one soldier told me. 

The next day I was alarmed to see the captain come into our barracks just 
after a soldier who was supposed to be cleaning windows had stretched out on 
his bunk for a pleasant nap. 

“Jones!” roared Captain Gooch. 
I’m gonna do now?” He shook a hairy fist. 
just three more chances!” 


“I warned you before! Do you know what 
“Jones, I’m gonna give you just— 


C. B. 





Condensed from 
“Emotions and Physical Health’* 





That Word ‘Psychosomatic’ 


‘It’s all in your head’ is not always true 


FTER LISTENING sympatheti- 
A cally to a neighbor’s detailed 

account of her latest symp- 
toms, Mrs. R. said, “Just you forget 
about it, dear; it’s probably only 
psychosomatic. You know, that’s 
when you imagine you're sick. I 
heard a very interesting talk about 
it the other. day on the: radio.” 

Mrs. R. meant to reassure her 
neighbor, but she was making the 
common error of thinking that 
psychosomatic illnesses are imagi- 
nary. That is simply not so. People 
feel pain just as intensely whether 
the cause is physical or emotional, 
and failure to see a doctor at the 
first warning sign of trouble may 
lead to serious illness later on. 

Many people have the idea that 
psychosomatic illnesses are only 
“put on.” If the patient would just 
forget about his ailment, they rea- 
son, it would disappear. Another 
common and equally false belief 
is that psychosomatic illnesses can- 
not cause physical damage. 

One of the great advances of 
modern medicine is the increasing 
recognition of the effect of emotions 


Smet 


on bodily health. Mind and body 
work together as one; the body acts 
upon the mind, and the mind upon 
the body. The knowledge that ill- 
nesses must be treated in relation to 
the whole person forms the basis 
for psychosomatic (psyche, mind + 
soma, body) medicine. 

All of us have experienced some 
of the effects that emotions can 
have on bodily functions. We can 
recall blushing when embarrassed; 
or having a tight feeling in the 
chest or a weight in the pit of the 
stomach before an examination; or 
having our heart pound and our 
hands perspire when we are excited 


* A pamphlet, © 1956 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City 10. Reprinted with permission. 
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or afraid. These are normal physi- 
cal reactions to specific situations. 
They are beyond the control of our 
will power, and they generally dis- 
appear once the cause is removed. 

These bodily changes occur be- 
cause emotion is meant to make us 
act. Fear, for example, makes us 
tense. When this happens, certain 
.changes take place in the body. 
Adrenaline is released; it causes the 
heart to beat more rapidly. The 
muscles of the stomach and intes- 
tines contract, forcing the blood out 
into the general circulation. The 
rate of breathing is increased, and 
other changes occur which are 
meant to gear the body for action— 
either to run or fight. 

Strong and persistent emotional 
conflicts may over a period of time 
disturb the working of certain body 
organs, such as heart or stomach. 
In some cases they eventually result 
in actual change in the organ it- 
self. 

Rapid heartbeat is a familiar part 
of many emotions. When emotional 
tension is prolonged, palpitation of 
se heart may occur so readily that 

1 person may no longer be aware 
of the emotion that originally caused 
the heart to beat rapidly. He then 
becomes filled with new fears; he 
begins worrying about whether his 
symptoms mean that he has a seri- 
ous disease. And worry can influ- 
ence the severity and duration of 
any illness. 

Sometimes a person’s emotional 
conflicts become so difficult for him 
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to accept that he represses his feel- 
ings altogether, to the point where 
he is no longer consciously aware 
of them. Often what seems to be a 
purely physical illness stems from 


a hidden wish to do something 
quite different from what is de- 
manded by the situation. The little 
boy who vomits before going to a 
new school and the woman who 
develops a headache an hour before 
a tiresome party may well be sub- 
consciously finding excuses for 
avoiding something they really do 
not want to do. 

Studies show that almost 50% of 
all people seeking medical attention 
today are suffering from ailments 
brought about by prolonged worry, 
anxiety, or fear. Emotional tensions 
play a prominent role in certain 
kinds of heart and circulatory dis- 
orders, especially high blood pres- 
sure. Digestive ailments such as 
peptic ulcer and colitis, headache 
and joint and muscular pains, skin 
disorders, and some allergies can be 
traced to such tensions. 

Physical distress often proves to 
be a kind of body language that ex- 
presses emotional pai, A long 
repressed. Some of our common say- 
ings illustrate the point: “He makes 
my blood run cold”; “You give me 
1 pain in the neck.” 

Mrs. ]. developed severe and fre- 
quent headaches for which no physi- 
cal cause could be found. Finally, 
her physician learned that they had 
first begun about two years previ- 
ously, shortly after a much disliked 
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sister-in-law had moved in with her. 
Mrs. J. had never openly expressed 
her feelings of resentment but had 
kept them bottled up. Her tension 
expressed itself in the form of vio- 
lent headaches. The headaches dis- 
appeared when their true cause was 
pointed out. 

John S. suffered more or less con- 
stantly from heart palpitation. He 
was convinced that he had a serious 
heart condition, although careful 
examinations revealed no organic 
trouble. He was having increasing 
difficulty in breathing; his chest felt 
heavy. With the doctor's help, he 
was brought to recognize some of 
his conotional conflicts. His relation- 
ships with his father (with whom 
he was in business) had never been 
harmonious, but John felt he must 
keep all such troubles to himself. 
He did have a load on his chest: a 
load of unhappiness, confusion, and 
guilt. When he was helped to re- 
solve his conflicts, his heart symp- 
toms cleared up. 

Young Ruth L. consulted a physi- 
cian hecs use she was having difh- 
No organic 
She revealed 


culty in swallowing. 
cause could be found. 
many facts about her life, however, 
that gave her doctor a clue to the 
real cause of her complaint. Out- 
wardly, she was a mild person, and 
her family had always taken advan- 
tage of her. She could be counted 
contribute than her 
share to the family’s budget, and 
to perform odd jobs like occasional 


on to more 


baby-sitting. 
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Ruth had never protested against 
the excessive demands made on her, 
but inwardly she raged at the in- 
justice. Her trouble in swallowing 
was an expression of what she was 
unable to put into words, or even 
to admit to herself. 

Discovering the 
tionally based illnesses takes time 
and skill. A complete physical 
checkup must always be made, but 
other kinds of information are 


causes of emo- 


equally important in making a diag- 


nosis. The doctor needs to lotus 
many details about the lives of his 
patients and their emotional re- 
sponses to various life situations. 
With this knowledge he can help 
them become aware of those fears 
that may have caused or contributed 
to their illness. 
Because of our new 
about the emotional factors in ill- 
important 


knowledge 
ness, it becomes more 
than ever to consult a physician at 
the first sign of trouble. More and 
doctors are able to discover 
based illnesses and to 


more 
emotionally 
treat them successfully by helping 
the patient to understand his emo- 
tions and to live with them. In 
some Cases the doctor may wish to 
call upon a mental- hygiene clinic, 
child-guidance clinic, family. -service 
agency, or psychiatrist for special- 
ized help. 

For some of us, just talking over 
our problems with a sympathetic 
adviser helps to clear the air. Sound 
health habits, plus creative outlets, 
like hobbies, which substitute phy- 
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sical or mental activity for emotional 
“stewing,” are important. 

Parents can practice an important 
bit of preventive medicine by apply- 
ing this new knowledge to the rear- 
ing of their children. Childhood is 
not always the happy, carefree time 
of life we like to picture it on look- 
ing back. Most of us have forgotten 
many of our childhood tragedies be- 
cause they are too painful for us to 
remember. But we can help. our 
children by learning to become 
more sensitive to their emotional 
needs and by seeing, so far as pos- 
sible, that they are relieved of un- 
due worry and tension. 

It is not emotions that are at fault 
in cases of psychosomatic illness. 
Rather, it is the way we handle our 
emotions. For emotions are not un- 


desirable in themselves; without 
them we could accomplish little in 
this world. It is not our job to help 
our children hide their emotions, 
but to help them use their emotions 
constructively. We can do this by 
giving them appropriate opportuni- 
ties to express their feelings openly 
instead of forcing them to bottle 
them up. When we show our chil- 
dren love and sympathetic under- 
standing, we help, too, to give them 
a measure of protection against 
many of the emotional disturbances 
so common among adults today. 
Most of us see that our children 
get physical immunization against 
many of the common childhood 
diseases. Now we must try to give 
them a large measure of “emotional 
immunization” as well. 


way 
— 


FOR RENT... 

A friend of mine in Paris went to see an apartment that had been advertised. 
The woman who showed it to him said, “This is the most beautiful apartment 
in Paris. When the sun comes up in the morning, you can see the barges 
making their way up the Seine. During the afternoon you can watch the 
fishermen along the quay. 

“In the evening all Paris lights up before your eyes. It’s so beautiful . . . 
so beautiful,” she said, wiping away a tear, “that I’ve just this minute decided 
not to rent it.” Art Buchwald in the New York Herald Tribune (16 Oct. 56). 


* 
“e 
“ 


via Gee, Cees 
“My new development,” the real-estate broker was telling a friend, “will 
have swimming pools and playgrounds for the children, tennis courts and soft- 
ball diamonds for the grownups, not to mention neon street lighting, a shop- 
ing plaza, and continuous bus service.” 
“Wonderful!” said his friend. “What type of homes are you building?” 
“Darn,” said the broker, after a short silence. “I knew I had forgotten some- 


thing.” Wall Street Journal (19 Oct. 56). 








By Edwin P. Wiegel 


Condensed from the ‘ 


‘Town Journal’* 





When Johnny Brings 


Home a Z00 


Blow your top—or build a cage? 


UR HOUSEHOLD was never too 

fancy to welcome a few wild 
guests. My two brothers and I col- 
lected turtles, frogs, lizards, and 
snakes. We had a pet crow that stole 
thimbles and littered the basement 
with grasshoppers. For more than a 
month I nurtured six kingfishers 
evicted from their burrow by a 
steam shovel. 

Another time, I tried to nurse a 
sick duck in mother’s laundry tub. 
We deposited cocoons in bureau 
drawers, and breathlessly waited for 
moths to emerge. They did—with 
mysterious scrabbling noises, fre- 
quently in the dead of night! 

Mother endured all this. and 
more, because she believed that en- 
couraging curiosity about things that 
fly, scamper, and crawl is a moth- 
ers peculiar privilege and duty. 
Naturalists and child experts say 
pretty much the same thing. Pets 
can help shape your children’s lives. 

All enthusiastic naturalists have 
a reverence for living things of all 
kinds. They acquire it in many 
ways, but almost always when they 
are children. 


*1111 E St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. August, 1956. 


“Most of today’s professional bi- 
ologists are simply boy collectors 
who are still at it,” says Dr. David 
Johnson, curator of mammals at the 
U.S. National museum. 

“Count yourself lucky if your 
children have a consuming interest 
in nature,” advises scientist William 
Bridges, of the New York Zoological 
society. “They'll never be bored.” 

Miriam C. Stryker, a senior in- 
structor at the American Museum 
of Natural History, enthusiastically 
agrees. Trim, graying “Miss Midge” 
has inspired thousands of growing 
youngsters to healthy curiosity shout 
the world around them. She thinks 
that “about seven” is the time to 
start. 

“Children then have a terrific 
insatiable curiosity about everything. 
This is the time for field trips. 


© 1956 by Farm Journal, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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“But don’t try to force their in- 
terest,” she warns. “Just expose them 
to the littke wonders anyone can 
find: a blue jay’s wing feather, a 
milkweed pod, an abandoned vireo’s 
nest, a tadpole. When they ask 
questions you can’t answer, get 
books; visit museums and zoos. And 
find answers together!” 

Collecting things, bringing home 
samples of nature, follows naturally. 
Next, Johnny is holding up some 
luckless creature by the tail, exult- 
ing, “I wanna keep him for my 
pet.” Johnny’s pet may be anything 
from a possum to a gila monster. 

What should you allow Johnny 

o keep? As a start, try a hardy 
creature, say, a turtle. Mr. Slow 
Motion fascinates children. He 
doesn’t require the same day-to-day 
care as birds and mammals, and he’s 
equipped to withdraw from probing 
fingers. Feed him leftovers. 

To most people, birds and mam- 

mals are more attractive because 
they have “personality.” You’re tak- 
ing on a real responsibility at this 
stage, however, so best wait until 
the youngster is a teen-ager. Watch 
out for the legal aspects. Federal 
law prohibits hee eping any migratory 
songbirds. State laws vary, but usu- 
ally rule out game birds and animals. 

For the right boy or girl, though, 
there’s a world of pleasure in rear- 
ing a lively crow, chipmunk, squir- 
rel, raccoon, or skunk. These are 
ordinarily permissible. 

I favor crows. Even though state 
laws label them vermin, they make 


entertaining pets. I hand-fed my 
young Zeke by cracking an egg and 
dropping its contents neatly into its 
gaping mouth. He'd gulp, look a 
little startled, then settle down con- 
tentedly until the next meal. When 
he grew up he ate bread, fruit, 
grain, dog food—almost anything. 

Crows are obsessed by shiny 
things, buttons, overall snaps, thim- 
bles, bits of shell, coins, and they 
always have a “hidey hole” where 
they put the stolen treasures. Just 
what prompts this kleptomania is 
difficult to explain, but all crows 
have it. 

Don’t under any circumstances 
split a crow’s tongue to try to make 
him talk. This is a barbarous myth. 
With patience on your part, a crow 
can learn simple things like “Hello,” 
“What’s new?” and ‘ “So long.” But 
splitting its tongue has nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Flying squirrels are taking the 
we fancy just now. In five years, 

E. Greeson, who operates “The 
i s Largest Flying-Squirrel 
Ranch” in Arlington, Va., has sold 
6,000 of the silky-furred enimuahs. 

With their large, liquid eyes and 
gentle nature, flying squirrels make 
lovable pets. Greeson always sells 
two to a customer (“they get lone- 
some”), and charges about what 
you'd pay for a pet- -shop puppy. He 
says they can be shipped anywhere. 
His customers include congressmen, 
diplomats, and movie actresses. 

Although wild flying squirrels are 
not uncommon, most people never 
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see them. They're slightly larger 
than chipmunks, and emerge from 
their hollow trees only at night. 
They don’t fly; they glide Cas far 
as two city blocks). If you’re lucky, 
you may see them as ghostly little 
shadows sailing across your yard. 
Greeson says they can maneuver 
surprisingly well—“even reverse di- 
rection in mid-air.” 

People find flying squirrels so ap- 
pealing that Greeson hires out four 
“old-timers” to transoceanic airlines! 
The squirrels routinely ride back 
and forth across the Atlantic, pro- 
viding delightful diversion for pas- 
sengers. They're completely tame, 
and love to climb into pockets, 
where they promptly g go to sleep. 

It may surprise you, but skunks 
are also high on the pet list. Vet- 
eran animal raisers say it’s not even 
necessary to de-scent wood pussy. 
“It just makes for better public re- 
lations,” laughs “Midge” Stryker. 
With enough gentle handling, 
skunks become frolicsome and af- 
fectionate and will trot amicably 
along on a leash. Also, they’ re clean, 
“with toilet habits like a cat.” 

If you want a real character, try 
a raccoon. This furry, black-masked 
bandit is more mischievous than 
Dennis the Menace. Untrained, he 
can be a nuisance, but in the right 


hands he becomes an educated bar- 
rel of fun—though he'll never be a 
gentleman! The rambunctious rac- 
coon will unlatch doors, turn on 
faucets, open boxes. He’s even more 
curious than kids, and likes nothing 
better than to frisk your pockets. 
Plan to quarter a raccoon in a large 
cage, unless you don’t mind shred- 
ded curtains, broken crockery, and 
oozing toothpaste tubes. 

You can buy Johnny an entire 
zoo today. Many organizations sell 
wild creatures. One of the biggest is 
Quivira Specialties Co., 4204 W. 
21st St., Topeka, Kan. From its 40- 
page catalogue you can shop for 
amoebas, Mexican jumping beans, 
water beetles, boa constrictors ($32 
for an eight-footer), chipmunks, fly- 
ing squirrels, skunks, and raccoons. 

And at least one place in the U. 
S. runs an animal lending library. 
In Sacramento, Calif., John Ripley 
Forbes has set up an organization 
that lends turtles, rats, snakes, guin- 
ea pigs, hamsters, squirrels, rabbits 
—and Petunia, a pet skunk. Chil- 
dren borrow the animals (like 
books) for a week at a time. The 
pets come back, too! 

However you do it, the awaken- 
ing of children to the miracles of 
creation, from lowly frog to kingly 
eagle, is a soul-enriching experience. 


A man bought a handsome parrot for $25 at an auction. When he went to 


pick up the “bird, he asked the auctioneer, 
” said the auctioneer. 


“You ought to know, 
ea ” 
against you. 


“Is he really a good talker?” 
“He was the only one bidding 
Montreal Star. 





By Charles Oxton 





Mrs. Bob Hope of Hollywood 


Dolores heads the Holy 


Family adoption service 


NE NIGHT some months ago 
on NBC's television show 
This Is Your Life a couple 
named Marian and Reynold Do- 
menicali were bewildered guests of 
honor. Neither had done anything 
outstanding for which they ‘might 
expect to be accorded public recog- 


nition. All they could boast of was 


a wholesome home and an intense 
love of children—made_ heartbreak- 
ing because their desire for a family 


had never been fulfilled. 

Before the program was over, the 
Domenicalis were two of the hap- 
piest people on earth. Their dreams 
had come true, thanks to an unusu- 
ally compassionate, nonsectarian, 
nonprofit adoption agency. That 
agency was planned by a Jewish 
doctor. It is staffed by a Catholic 
Religious Order, and supported by 
non-Catholics and Catholics alike. 
It is headed by one of Hollywood's 
most public-spirited women, Dolores 
(Mrs. Bob) Hope. 

Before millions of viewers all 
over the country, a worker from 
the agency made a dramatic en- 
trance, carrying a sleeping baby. 
She placed the infant gently in 
Marian Domenicali’s arms rand then 
made a quiet departure. 


don’t understand,” 
fighting back 


3ut—but I 
Marian stammered, 
the tears. 

“It’s very simple,” said master of 
ceremonies Ralph Edwards. “A lit- 
tle while ago you applied to the 
Holy Family Adoption service here 
in Los Angeles for a baby. Your 
application has been approved. 
Here is your child.” 

The story of the Holy Family 
Adoption service is one that Dolores 
Hope can tell better than anyone 
else. For most women, being the 
wife of a world-famous comedian 
and the mother of four active chil- 
dren would be a full-time job in 
itself. Dolores has not only handled 
it with ease and grace but, for the 

















MRS. BOB HOPE 


last seven years, has found time to 
take a personal interest in “mother- 
ing” the hundreds of babies who 
hove come under the service’s care. 
Many of the infants are illegitimate. 
Most of them belong to underpriv- 
ileged racial-minority groups, Negro, 
Mexican- Indian, Filipino, Japanese. 
These are the childes n most welfare 
and social agencies consider the 
hardest to place for adoption. 

All of them, largely because of 
Dolores, have shared early the ad- 
vantage of a real home atmosphere 
and parental care. Nationally, the 
average age of youngsters placed in 
private homes, either with adoptive 
parents or with “pre-adoption” cou- 
ples who care for them temporarily, 
ranges from six months to a year. 
Babies placed by Holy Family have 


been as young as ten days, with the 


average somewhere between five 
weeks and three months. 

“The emphasis on early home 
placement is a passion with us,” 
Dolores declares. “There is no sub- 
stitute for a home environment, 
even though the couple to whom a 
baby is entrusted do not always 
become its legal parents. A baby’s 
first year of life, even its first weeks 
of life, are most important from the 
point of view of preparing it for 
adulthood. The object of the Holy 
Family Adoption service is not 
primarily to provide childless cou- 
ples with children. Our main goal 
is to see that the baby has a home 
where love, understanding, and 
spiritual values are present.” 


OF HOLLYWOOD 4] 


Filmland notables whom Dolores 
has won to her cause since 1949 
include Rosalind Russell, Jimmy 
Durante, Ann Blyth, Roy Rogers, 
Irene Dunne, Dennis Day, and 
Burns and Allen, to name but a few. 

Dolores has kept her finger on 
every phase of the service’s opera- 
tions. In the last seven years she 
has served two terms as its president 
(the office she now holds). She has 
helped provide much of its financial 
support through fund-raising shows 
presided over by her husband, Bob, 
and through mammoth entertain- 
ments at Hollywood’s Gilmore 
stadium and the Pan-Pacific audi- 
torium. At Dolores’ invitation, the 
late Sister Kenny made one of her 
last public appearances at one such 
event shortly before her return to 
her native Australia. 

Originally, the agency (now a 
member of the Community Chest 
of Los Angeles) was known as St. 
Ann’s Adoption service. The im- 
petus for the agency arose from 
another service, St. Ann’s Home 
for Unwed Mothers, which Dolores, 
Loretta Young, Irene Dunne, and 
other motion-picture stars had help- 
ed sponsor. Dr. George Piness, a 
widely respected Jewish physician, 
was chief medical consultant for 
St. Ann’s. He and Msgr. Thomas J. 
O'Dwyer, then head. of Catholic 
charities in the Los Angeles arch- 
diocese, had long been concerned 
over the fate of infants who came 
under their supervision. With 
Dolores and other sponsors of the 
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home, they knew that merely to 
provide a temporary refuge for un- 
married mothers was only half a 
solution. What about their babies 
during the all-important first months 
and years of life? Who would help 
them grow up to be God-fearing, 
respectable members of the com- 
munity? 

Dolores volunteered to tackle the 
job of opening an adoption service. 
It would be available to all children 
and all prospective adoptive parents 
regardless of race, religion or eco- 
nomic standing. 

“It wasn’t easy,” Dolores recalls. 
Launching of the project called for 
extraordinary determination. Fortu- 
nately, Dolores had it. She also had 
the aid of many men and women 
who worked with her for St. Ann’s 


home, especially Loretta Young. 


terrific,” oe 
says. “From her own experience 
with St. Ann’s, she knew how 
much money it would cost to get 
things rolling. She got on the tele 
phone and called practically every 
jeweler, department store, and an- 
tique dealer in town. She asked 
them to donate articles to be put 
up for public auction. Everyone was 
most generous, but Loretta didn’t 
take any chances. When a store 
or a shop agreed to supply some 
item, she didn’t just thank them. 
She added immediately, ‘Fine, I'll 
be right down to pick it up.’” 
That first auction brought in the 
gratifying total of $43,000, enough 
to get the agency under way. First 


“Loretta was 


headquarters for the service, staffed 
by the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart (the same Order 
which ran St. Ann’s), was a cottage 
just a stone’s throw from the pres- 
ent modern building on N. Occi- 
dental St. in midtown Los Angeles. 

After transferring to a larger cot- 
tage in the same vicinity, the service 
finally moved into its present quar- 
ters in 1950, just a little short of a 
year after it first opened for busi- 
ness. It also changed its name of- 
ficially from St. Ann’s —— 
service, its previous title, to Holy 
Family Adoption service, to "elimi. 
nate confusion. 

From the beginning, 
were tremendous. Hospitals, doc- 
tors, other welfare agencies, both 
public and private, started to refer 
cases, many of them in the “nearly 
unadoptable” category. Holy Family, 
with Dolores’ enthusiastic approval, 
opened its heart to them all. 

It has handled more than 7,000 
adoption inquiries, and it has ac- 
cepted more than 1,000 adoption 
applicants for study. It has made 
more than 750 adoptive placements, 
babies placed with adoptive parents 
with a view to final, legal adoption. 
It has been responsible also for al- 
most 600 infants formally adopted 
as full-fledged members of a family 
unit. 

As of last July 29, it had failed to 
place only one child, and that was 
a baby whose health proved to be so 
bad that adoption was out of the 
question. 


demands 
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Equally important, it has not had 
a single complaint from a child’s 
natural parents of a baby’s being 
placed for adoption contrary to the 
parents’ religious preference. Adop- 
tive parents are carefully screened 
to make sure they will be compatible 
with every phase of a baby’s make- 
up: its background, nationality, per- 
sonality traits. Religious preference 
of the child’s natural mother and 
father is always followed; in the 
absence of a baby’s male parent, 
the wishes of the mother in this re- 
gard are scrupulously respected. 

A list of prospective “study fath- 
ers and mothers” who have been 


painstakingly investigated is always 
on file. These are couples who pro- 
vide a home for a child until it is 


legally adopted. They are paid $60 


a month, plus medical expenses. 
Obviously, none of them undertake 
the job for the money they get. 

Dolores says, “Getting up at 
night, nursing a baby through an 
illness, watching over it every sec- 
ond require real devotion and genu- 
ine dedication. Our ‘study parents’ 
have to have such a consuming love 
of children that any other consider- 
ation is secondary.” 

Dolores speaks with great warmth 
on the subject of the agency’s atti- 
tude toward unwed mothers. “No 
mother,” she says, “wants to give up 
her child. To do so takes an act of 
real courage and real love. The nor- 
mal family unit consists of a mother, 
father, and child. Where there is no 
father present to shoulder his re- 
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sponsibility, the picture is in- 
complete; andthe child will be 
handicapped, emotionally, socially, 
economically. 

“The unwed mother who comes 
to us to help overcome this handi- 
cap is doing a fine thing. Any child 
to whom God gives life should not 
have to exist andes ra cloud.” 

Have there been any unusually 
rewarding experiences during her 
association with the service? 

“Every time a baby is adopted is 
a special occasion,” she says. “Every 
time we place an infant in a moth- 
er’s arms and see the smile of joy 
on her face, it does something to 
all of us inside. But there is one in- 
cident that stands out. It involved 
young Mr. and Mrs. John Burke, of 
Anaheim, in Orange county, 
and a set of twins.” 

The Burkes had one adopted 
child, Kevin, whom they had taken 
from another adoption agency. But 
they wanted more children, and 
came to Holy Family to see what 
could be done. 

After the usual investigation, they 
were shown the twins. One twin 
was physically perfect. The other 
had a harelip and cleft palate that 
left a gaping hole right in the mid- 
dle of its poor little face. 

“We wondered how the Burkes 
would react when they saw it,” Dol- 
ores said. “But we needn’t have 
wondered. They took one look, and 
Mr. Burke turned to his wife with 
the most wonderful smile you ever 
saw. 


over 
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“‘Look,’ he said, ‘they are just 
alike, identical twins!’ 

“Later, when the adoption pro- 
cedure was complete, we told them 
we would help with plastic surgery, 
but the Burkes wouldn't accept 
help. ‘If we had had these babies 
by natural birth,’ they told us, ‘it 
would have been up to us to take 
care of them in every way. The 
babies are ours now, and if we have 
to sell our home and everything we 
own to give them the medical atten- 
tion they need, we'll do it gladly.’ 
The experience was one of the most 
moving I’ve ever had.” 

Today the Burkes are active mem- 
bers of the Holy Family Adoptive 
Parents club, an alert organization 
of Holy Family “alumni” which 


meets regularly to discuss mutual 


problems; to arrange to help other 
prospective adoptive parents; and to 
educate the community around them 
to the fact that no distinction should 
ever be made between adopted and 
natural children. 

Dolores is outspoken in her belief 
that neither artifice nor undue em- 
phasis should be used in telling an 


adopted child that he is adopted. 


BUT FIRST 


“From the time our children were 
old enough to understand,” she says, 
“they've known how they came to 
belong to Bob and me. Each of 
them, Linda, Tony, Kelly, and 
Nora, know how precious they are 
to us. They know they have all our 
love, just as we know we have all 
theirs.” 

One of the finest tributes Dolores, 
a Catholic, and the Holy Family 
Adoption service ever received was 
given recently by Judge Mildred I. 
Lillie, a Protestant. When she was 
approached by a Los Angeles news- 
paper for permission to do a feature 
story on her as one of the country’s 
outstanding female jurists, Judge 
Lillie agreed on one condition: that 
the story be centered primarily 
around her interest in Holy Family 
and its dedicated president. 

Perhaps the best estimate of what 
Dolores Hope’s efforts have meant 
to the entire community was given 
recently by a Los Angeles dicta 
service case worker. ‘ ‘More than any 
person I know,” this worker said, 
“Dolores has put the word hope into 
‘faith, hope, and charity’ for hun- 
dreds of homeless, helpless babies.” 


THIS IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


A European was walking through the streets of Shanghai with his guide. 
They paused at a corner to let a procession pass. The members of the proces- 
sion were dressed splendidly and carried flags. They kept up a monotonous 
and rather melancholy chant, interrupted at intervals by the beating of drums. 
Strangely stirred by the pageantry, the European removed his hat. 


“Runersl?’ 


’ he w hispered to his guide. 


“No funeral,” said the guide solemnly. 


“Tooth-paste ad.” 


Frankfurter Illustrierte. 
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A little harmony goes a long way in 
promoting happiness in your family 


Jerry Como is a happy person, 

father of a happy family, highly 
successful as a singer. Ask Perry 
the reasons for these great blessings 
and he'll name one you would be 
unlikely to think of. Perry gives a 
lot of credit to the singing in his 
boyhood home. 

“There were 13 of us,” 
“Pop was a mill hand earning $35 
a week. There never was enough 
money. We had to deny ourselves. 
But we weren't unhappy. For we 
always had music, plenty of it, 
music we made together as a family.” 

An assortment of beat-up instru- 
ments cluttered the Como home: 
piano, organ, horns, clarinets. Morn- 
ing, noon, or night, someone was 
sure to sound off, others to join : 
Some of the family were good a 
3ut none of them did it for 
They just loved to harmo- 


he says. 


music. 
money 
nize. 

“It made us feel good,” said 
Perry. “We never were downheart- 
ed long. We'd start the music and 
Music was some- 
Ind., Oct. 20, 1956. 


snap out of 


*Notre Dame, 


© 
45 


thing we shared as a family. It 
knit us together, provided a family 
interest, gave us courage to face 
life. It was my start as a singer.’ 

All of us recall chdidhicod: expe- 
riences, especially at Christmas and 
Easter time, when the family raised 
voices in song. Don’t those song 
fests stand out in memory? Not too 
long ago, singing in the home was 
a favorite form of amusement. Of 
an evening, the folks would gather 
round the parlor organ or the up- 
right to sing a song. Or someone 
would start strumming a guitar and 
singing a lonesome tune. Others 
would join. 

Then records and radio made 
music so accessible that we almost 
became a nation of listeners. Now 
we're getting on the bandwagon 
again. Evidence is to be found in 
the increased sale of home instru- 
ments: pianos, organs, guitars, ac- 
cordions, ukuleles. 

According to the American Music 
conference, one out of six Amer- 
icans now plays an instrument. In 


1956, and reprinted with permission. 
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the last ten years, piano players 
multiplied from 12 million to 20 
million. Four million people are 
strumming guitars. Another 1.5 mil- 
lion play ukuleles; a like number 
are playing accordions. Nearly a 


million play the electric organ. The 
banjo has been revived. So. has that 


day, 


instrument of Shakespeare’s 
the recorder. 

Doctors and psychologists say that 
this trend is healthy. Singing does 
things to us. According to the Music 
Research foundation, an organiza- 
tion made up of doctors, musicians, 
and psychologists, singing has an 
immediate effect on body and mind. 
It tones you up and steadies your 
pulse. Its emotional effect is even 
more pronounced. When you sing, 
you shake out fear, resentment, 
tension. 

“Every mother,” said Frederick 
De Havas, British psychiatrist, 
“should sing to and with her chil- 
dren every d. iy. It is one of the best 
ways to build emotional stability.” 

Moreover, when a family sings 
together, it feels together. Singing 
conditions children to the good, the 
true, the beautiful: happiness. 
It gives them unforgettable experi- 
ences. It integrates the family. “The 
family that prays and sings together, 
stays together,” says the famous 
Trapp family. 

Singing is particularly helpful in 
times alt trouble, as the Dandrea 
family found out. The first bad 
break came when Mrs. Dandrea had 
an attack of amnesia. When she re- 


turned home from the hospital, Mr. 
Dandrea was out of work because 
of a strike. When things were dark- 
Mr. Dandrea went to church 
to pray. Returning home, he found 
a son and daughter trying to har- 
monize a popular song. He helped 
them, and forgot his troubles. 

Next morning, more kids wanted 
in on the harmony. So he made it 
a sextet. That started the singing 
at the Dandrea home. “Family 
singing,” said Mr. Dandrea, “not 
only kept us smiling during the bad 
breaks, but enabled the children to 
make their own amusement at 
home.” 

The best way begin family 
music and have a wonderful time, 
is to sing rounds. No instrument is 
needed. A round is an ingenious 
bit of music in which the singers 
harmonize simply by coming in at 
stated intervals. Musicians ‘call it 
a canon, meaning something that 
follows a rule. Many great com- 
posers have written rounds. 

You probably know Row, Row, 
{ow Your Boat. That’s a round in 
four parts. Mother starts. When she 
reaches two, father starts at the 
beginning. When mother reaches 
three, Bobby starts at the beginning. 
When mother reaches four, ‘che last 
part, Betty starts at the beginning. 
If mother leads, she will point to 
each singer when it’s time to come 
in. Now you're all singing harmony. 
You can find rounds in many books 
and song folios. 

Rounds may be sung with a 
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melody instrument taking one of 
the parts. In the Bob Hope family, 
some of the children play incbedens 
and some sing. 

Singing rounds conditions you to 
part singing. You can go on to 
hymns, folk songs, popular songs. 
Hymns are particularly good for 
part singing. Any number of in- 
expensive song folios are available. 
Other instruments than piano or 
organ can be used for accompani- 
ment. 

If no piano or orgsn is in the 
house, the autoharp will provide 
accompaniment. Anyone can play 
the autoharp, with a little practice. 
You simply press buttons that pro- 
duce ready-made chords. You can’t 
play a wrong chord. The only trick 
is to know when to play the right 
chord. You do that by ear or by 
letter. Chord letters are now*in- 
cluded in several song collections. 

The recorder is a melody instru- 
ment that fits in well with family 
It dates back to the time 


singing. 
of Shakespeare, who speaks of it 
in some of his plays. In Elizabethan 
England, sets of recorders were reg- 
ular home equipment. Henry VIII 


had 75. A 20th-century revival of 
the recorder has taken place since 
the war. Now more than 250,000 
people are playing it. 

You can coax a tune from a re- 
corder in short order; and there is 
an abundance of music written for 
it. It ranges in price from $5 for 
the plastic soprano to $15 for the 


wood. Many mothers and fathers 


take recorder lessons with their 
children. 

The advantages of family singing 
are many. It fits in at odd moments 
of the day. It takes the tedium out 
of long auto rides when the chil- 
dren tend to get restless. 1 know a 
family that has adopted Smiles as 
its trouble song. The entire family 
is pledged to sing it at the begin- 
ning of any unpleasantness. If Bill 
has a grouch and takes it out on 
Hazel, "the rest of the family start 
singing Smiles. 

Like Perry Como, I came from 
a home full of song. One August 
day during the war 18 children 
were in our back yard for a corn 
roast. Two were young refugees 
who had just arrived from that city 
of song, Vienna. 

We did our best to coax smiles 
to the faces of Hans and Eva. They 
were not familiar with our lan- 
guage; they were self-conscious, and 
se emingly sunk in their own gloomy 
thoughts. It was not until we had 
finished eating and began singing 
around the fire that Hans and Eva 
showed signs of warming up. 

Singing some songs they knew 
got them started. After that, we 
sang until reminded by the waning 
moon that it was time to go in. 

Years later, this note came on a 
Christmas card from Eva. “You can 
never know what that evening at 
your home meant to us. We were 
so lonely. The singing reminded us 
of home. For the first time since 
coming to America, we were happy.” 





By John C. Ford, S.J. 
1% 
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Excommunicate 


Bad Drivers? 


A theologian examines the pros 
and cons and finds that bell, 
book, and candle are not for cops 


VERY HouR, day and night, 
FE four persons are killed on 
American highways. Every 
hour, 150 others are injured. In one 
year, 38,300 people died, and 1.3 
million were hurt, often because 
someone was careless. By now, the 
auto has killed more Americans than 
have all the wars we ever fought. 
Recent proposals that Catholic 


bishops impose some kind of ec- 
clesiastical penalty (possibly even 


excommunication) on criminally 
careless drivers have caused quite a 
stir in the press. The idea seemed 
to gain momentum when the Holy 
Father himself pleaded for caution 
and courtesy on the highways. Many 
persons think of the Church as 
“old fashioned,” more concerned 
with ancient problems than with 
modern ones. They especially were 
pleased that the Pope should thus 
take notice of an urgent contempo- 
rary question. They thought it a 
fine idea that bishops should. take 
action against traflic offenders. 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. Nov. 17, 1956. 











However, such proposals come 
from those who misunderstand the 
real mission of the Church. To a 
theologian, it seems unthinkable 
that our bishops would ever invoke 
special ecclesiastical sanctions against 
trafic violators. Too many obvious 
objections immediately present 
themselves. 

For one thing, the Church tradi- 
tionally reserves its punitive meas- 
ures for grave mortal sins. Now, most 
highway deaths are caused by acci- 
dents, and accidents, by definition, 
cannot be in themselves sinful. Of 
course, many traffic accidents result 
from gross carelessness, and persons 
guilty of such carelessness may sin 
against the 5th Commandment. But 
willful violations of the Command- 
ment already carry severe penalties 
prescribed by God Himself. 

To understand ecclesiastical penal 
law, it is first necessary to distin- 
© 1956 by America Press, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Although the number of deaths 
resulting from auto accidents 
has been rising steadily, the 
rate of deaths (per mile traveled) 
has been sharply reduced. Last 
year, for example, the fatal-acci- 
| dent rate was just 4 what it 
| was in 1921. 
| 








guish between a sin and a crime. 
A sin is any willful violation of a 
law which obliges in conscience, 
whether it be natural, divine, or hu- 
man law; whether it be performed 
by thought, word, or deed. 

A crime in ecclesiastical law is an 
external, mortal sin to which an ec- 
clesiastical penalty has been at- 
tached, either by the Pope himself 
or by the local bishop. The Church 
wisely uses this power of punish- 
ment sparingly, applying it only to 
a few very serious sins. 

The moral problem posed by 
highway accidents is to determine 
right and w rong by trying to esti- 

mate what aks: are reasonable, and 
what the measure of guilt is when 
unreasonable risks are deliberately 
taken. But yet another moral prob- 
lem is involved: that of getting hu- 
man beings to do right and avoid 
wrong, which is the perennial prob- 
lem of motives, ideals, and the grace 
of God; of the old Adam vs. the 
new creature in Christ. Punitive 
measures taken by the local bishop 
are not the first and most obvious 
solution to such a problem. 


Theoretically, it is not inconceiv- 
able that a local bishop might at- 
tach ecclesiastical penalty to some 
particular violation of the highway 
code; speeding, for instance. Or he 
might specify that the sanction ap- 
ply only in cases where death or 
injury resulted directly from the vi- 
olation. 

But in practice, it is simply out 
of the question that any large num- 
ber of bishops would do anything of 
the kind. And it is even more fan- 
tastic to suppose that any bishop 
would enact the whole traffic code 
of his community into ecclesiastical 
law for his diocese, providing a cer- 
tain Church penalty for exceeding 
the speed limit; another for going 
through a stop sign; another for 
crossing the center line, and so on. 

Practical considerations would 
make such action utterly infeasible. 

Such sanctions would apply 
only to Catholics. 

2. With more than 125 different 
diocesan jurisdictions in the U.S., 
we should have a decidedly confus- 
ing array of ecclesiastical penal laws. 
In a single metropolitan area like 
New York-Newark, for instance, we 
might have five or six different ec- 
clesiastical speed laws! No signifi- 
cant reduction in the accident rate 
could possibly be expected from 
such juridical confusion, but there 
might well be a great increase in 
the confusion of consciences, espe- 
cially among the scrupulous. 

3. The Church has no police 


force to bring such offenders to 
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book, anyway. And certainly no ec- 


clesiastical court could possibly han- 
dle the great volume of business 
resulting from enforcement. 

But, you may say, can the Church 


in no way raise her voice against 
the appalling carnage? Has she 
nothing to contribute to the reduc- 
tion of the accident rate? The 
Church has raised her voice on the 
matter, at various times and places, 
but most notably a year ago last Oc- 
tober, through the Holy Father 
himself, speaking before the Inter- 
national Highway federation. (Any 
reference to punitive threats was 
conspicuously absent from his re- 
marks. ) 

The Holy Father spoke of high- 
way safety as an important work a 
social education; he called for a bet- 
ter-educated public opinion. The 
Church, he implied, can promote 
this education by lending her pres- 
tige and active encouragement. Such 
social education could include not 
only the training of young drivers, 
but the development of an atmos- 
phere of safety-mindedness on the 
highways. 

In the U.S., we could follow the 
Holy Father's advice by working to 
develop in young and old a mental- 
ity in which safe, courteous driving 
becomes the thing to do. We could 
take the prestige away from speed 
and put it on the side of safety. 
Drag racers, unregulated hot-rodders, 
and grownups who drive like ju- 
venile delinquents could be made 
ridiculous in the public eye. 


DIGEST 
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The Pope carefully refrained 
from making accusations of mortal 
sin. Rather, he called attention to 
the need for inculcating “in every- 
one a sense of his grave duty to re- 
spect the lives of others.” This is 
simply the moral obligation that 
natural law imposes on all of us 
not to take unreasonable risks. 

A moral appeal does not necessi- 
tate threats of mortal sin and eternal 
punishment. There is no evidence 
that such threats are more effective 
than a positive appeal to the Chris- 
tian virtues of “courtesy, modera- 
tion, and prudence.” And such an 
appeal, unlike ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, can be made to reach beyond 
those subject to the laws of the 
Church to include all men of good 
will. 

But among Catholics particularly, 
the Church can raise her voice 
through the confessional, pulpit, 
school, and Catholic press to edu- 
cate and make sensitive those con- 
sciences that may be unresponsive 
toward the moral responsibilities 
that come from taking the wheel of 
a car. A most potent ally for such 
teaching is the good example of 
parents, priests, and others who 
command respect. 

The problem of highway acci- 
dents is so intricate, and involves 
so many factors, both predictable 
and unpredictable, that many forces 
must join in working tow ard a solu- 
tion. The quaciobile. designer, high- 
way engineer, policeman, jurist, 
teacher, preacher, and_ psychiatrist 
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(since mental anxiety or illness cepting the motor vehicle as part of 
causes many a trafic accident)— _ our civilization, we necessarily ac- 
each has his contribution to make. cept the risks that go with it. 

Of one thing we can be sure: no So the realist accepts the inevita- 
matter what our efforts, “accidents _ ble and sets as his goal a reduction, 
will happen.” Not all accidents are rather than a total elimination, of 
preventable, any more than human _ the accident rate. Then he looks for 
frailty, human fallibility, or human helping hands wherever he can 
perversity are preventable. In ac- manage to find them. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 

During the 2nd World War I was serving as the manageress of a NAAFI 
(post exchange) unit stationed in northwest England. I first noticed Rennie, 
one of our mobile food-service truck drivers, because she always seemed to be 
having trouble keeping her accounts. One day she came up to me with a rueful 
little smile and handed me an almost blank balance sheet. “I cannot find a 
place for these,” she said, indicating a tray containing a few leftover sand- 
wiches and a tin box heavy with uncounted cash. I looked at the sheet; it 
showed only the quantity of sandwiches and coffee issued that morning. 

Then I glanced at her face, soft, gentle, unlined. I had seen many like it 
before. It can’t be very easy, I reflected, for these gently nurtured girls of 
well-to-do families, having to tackle a job for the first time in their lives. “Let's 
figure out this report together,’ ’ I suggested. 

“Tt took only a few moments to fill in the value of the goods taken out and 
brought back, and reconcile the findings with the cash in hand. When the 
report was finished, Rennie flashed me a smile of gratitude all out of propor- 
tion to the favor. What a tonic that smile must be to worn-out soldiers, I 
thought. 

Thus began our friendship. We both married, and corresponded through the 
years. Came a day when my husband, my child, and I found ourselves in our 
first house after a succession of dingy rooms. Though we had almost no furni- 
ture, my letter to Rennie telling her about the house was jubilant. Almost by 
return mail, she wrote that she and her husband had sold their huge old 
family home and were moving to a smaller house. 

Imagine my surprise when, a couple of weeks later, I answered the doorbell 
to find a truck at the curb, and the driver handing me a note with a familiar 
scrawl, “Dear Margaret, I cannot find a place for these!” Out of that van came 
nearly all the furnishings of the house Rennie had sold: tables, chairs, carpets, 
curtains—even kitchen utensils! From then on, the austerities of postwar 
England held no terrors for us, thanks to the tiny seed of kindness which had 
come to full flower in the heart of a friend. Margaret Banasik. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 





By James V. Landi as told to Dena Reed 


The Night I 
Was Held Up 


My hands went up, and then 
down to a brother in distress 


T WAS NEARLY midnight. As I 
walked down the dark, desert- 
ed streets of the Greenpoint 

section of Brooklyn, I heard foot- 
steps behind me. When I slowed 
down, they slowed down; when I 
went on, they came closer. I was 
sure I was being followed. 

I wasn’t too worried. I had been 
an athlete in college and could take 
care of myself in an emergency. Be- 
sides, I was not very good “pick- 
ings.” I had only a few dollars in 
my pocket and my one good suit 
was on my back. I lived anid slept 
in the store which served as my ex- 
perimental laboratory. ‘The few dol- 
lars my mother had saved to send 
me to New York were almost gone. 

A police car pulled up. “Hi Jim!” 
one of the officers called. “Taking 
your constitutional? You're out late.” 

“Hi! Yes, I’ve had a long session.” 

I was something of a character in 
the neighborhood, a young man who 
didn’t smoke, drink or chase around 
but who got his kicks from chem- 
istry. | was probably the only young- 
ster they knew who wanted to be 
an inventor, but was as likely to 
turn up in church of a Sunday 


morning as to pore over his test 
tubes. 

My squad-car friends pulled off. 
I continued my walk. The footsteps, 
which had died down when the car 
was near, now started up and quick- 
ened. Now they were directly be- 
hind me, and something was stuck 
in my ribs. 

“Put up your hands! This is a 
stick-up.” 

I did as I was told, but I half 
turned to see my assailant; and in 
that moment, I held back my fists. 
The man with the gun was young- 
er than I (he couldn’t have turned 
20 yet), and he was thin and drawn. 
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These were the depression years, 
and they were desperate ones for 
many people of Greenpoint. I was 
only 21 myself, and I knew how 
hunger felt. 

] had been one of four kids born 
on a farm near South Bend, Ind. 
In 1917, the year I was born, my 
father went off to fight the Ist 
World War. He got back all right, 
but was killed in a farm accident 
soon afterwards. Mother, left with 
four kids, tried to keep the farm 
going, and she tried to earn needed 
money by sewing. We all pitched in 
even before school age. 

We walked four miles to school 
each day to get an education. I did 
my studying after ten at night when 
the chores were done. But I wasn’t 


sorry. I finished primary school at 


10% and high at 13%. My whole 
family decided that I was ‘the one 
who must go to college, and they 
got behind me solidly. 

Even with the scholarship I won 
to Notre Dame I had to work my 
way through. I grew proficient in 
everything from mopping floors to 
grave digging. But no one had to 
tell me what it meant to go hungry. 
I hadn’t ever thought of sticking a 
gun into anyone’s back, but I was 
lucky I came from a God-fearing 
home. Who knows? “There, but for 
the grace of God . 

“Empty 1 your pockets,” the young 
man ordered. Let’s call him ‘Char. 
lie, because that isn’t his name. 

I dug out my capital: $11. And 
I began remembering a lot of things 


I'd learned in quiet hours. “If thy 
enemy be hungry, give him to eat; 
if he thirst, give bins to drink. Be 
not overcome by evil, but overcome 
ev il by good.” 

“This isn’t going to last you long,” 
I obse rved as I handed the money 
over. “Are you hungry? Why don’t 
you come back to the lab with me 
and let me cook you some warm 
dinner?” 

“So you can turn me in?” 

I started to deny it, but was saved 
the trouble. The prowl car cruised 
back, and its occupants saw me in 
the shadows. 

“You all right, Jim?” 

“Sure, just inviting a friend home 
for supper. 

“Oh! Thought you might be in 
trouble.” They pulled off again. You 
could hear the silence. Then Char- 
lie said in a low voice, “I’ve got 
nothing against you; but I’m hungry, 
desperate.” 

“Sure. Things will look different 
when you get a real meal under 
your belt.” 

I thought, “‘When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy 
kinsmen, nor thy neighbors who are 
rich; lest perhaps they also invite 
thee again, and a recompense be 
made to thee. But when thou makest 
a feast, call the poor, and thou shalt 
be blessed.’ ” 

“I’m a pretty good cook,” I said. 
“Let’s have that gun.” 

Charles hesitated, then handed it 
over. The “gun” turned out to be 
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a lead pipe covered with paper. 
Over supper, he told me an old 
story. He was the eldest of a dozen 
kids; he hadn’t wanted to be a 
burden at home, so he got out. But 
he couldn’t find a job, and he 
hadn’t eaten a square meal in days. 
“IT won't go home if I can pay my 
Another mouth to feed means 
little kids. 


way. 
that much less for the 


I’ve got to get work and take care of 


myself.” 

“We'll talk about it in the morn- 
ing,” I told him. “You’re welcome to 
sleep here tonight.” 

He stayed, and in the morning, 
with another meal in his stomach, 
it was all like a bad dream. “I never 
did anything like that before,” he 
told me. “I don’t know how I came 
to try it. I'm grateful you didn’t 
turn me over to the cops.” 

As I said, chemistry has always 
been mv meat. And what is chem- 
but finding out what things 
are made of and how they react on 
each other? From the Gospels I'd 
learned that people react on each 
other, too. They are responsible to 
and for each other. Now I heard 
myself making him a_ proposition 
and an explanation. 

“lT had a chum who was badly 
hurt while we were camping,” I 
began. “He was in a hurry to light 
the fire, so he threw kerosene on 
damp sie The sudden flare-up 
killed him; it did scar him 


istrv 


nearly 
for life. 
“Tt . J 
Ever since, I’ve wanted to find 
a safe, cheap way to kindle a fire. 


1957 


I think I’ve got it now; I think I’m 
on my way to something big. A New 
York lawyer is helping me get a 
patent. But I’ve got to find a baahes 
and get my stuff on the market. I 
make it here. I was lucky to get 
this empty store; it used to be a 
ti tilorshop. 

“What're you getting at?” 

“Just this! I can’t be in two places 
at the same time. I can’t go out and 
market my product unless someone 
stays here and watches the burners. 
If you want to stay and share with 
me what little I’ve got, the roof over 
our heads, the food, the little bit of 
money, you're welcome, and you'll 
be earning them honestly. I can’t 
Pay you a ‘sal: iry until | find a back- 

. But I'll get one, and you'll hé ave 
a eon if you string along with me.’ 

We shook hz mds on it. 

We worked hard for 18 months. 
At the end of each day, I’d share 
my capital, if there was any. But 
too often I had only enough carfare 
to get back to the lab. My ‘ ‘trusted 
employ ee” was a pretty trusting one! 

That was 18 years ago. Charlie 
has been with me ever since. He’s 
my right hand. I finally did get back- 
ing for my igniter and the: Kindle- 
ee Corp. to ‘make it. I secured not 
just one patent, but a dozen. Our 
little shop grew into plants employ- 
ing 800 people in Chicago, Calli- 
fornia, and Brooklyn 

None of this could have happen- 
ed without Charlie. In the first 
place, I wouldn’t have been around. 
I remember a Sunday night back 
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in 1939 when I was trying to solve 
the problem of a bomb flare for the 
navy. I had been experimenting with 
it for some time, and finally I 
thought I had it down pat. I rush- 
ed to the phone. 

In my excitement, I forgot to pull 
my stuff off the fire. The next thing 
I knew, the telephone was blown 
out of my hand, and the roof and 
walls began to fall in on me. I felt 
a blast of heat, and the last thing 
I noticed was that my steel lab was 
melting all around me. 

By hi time I was conscious again, 
Charlie had called the police, fire 
department, and ambulance; and he 
had pulled me, my precious mate- 
rials, and my government contracts 
It was months before I 


to safety. 
this time, 


could even sit up. All 
Charlie kept us in business. 


Kindle-lite cubes, flares, and 
emergency vests were used by all 


IN OUR HOUSE 
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the services during the war, so only 
many lives Charlie 
own. Heaven 


God knows how 
saved, besides my 
alone knows how many fires he pre- 
vented by ferreting out forbidden 
but still smoldering cigarettes care- 
lessly thrown near the warehouse. 
And if anyone catches his hand in 
a piece of machinery or has a fight 
with his wife or needs a doctor for 
his kids, it is Charlie who is on the 
spot first, instilling calmness. 

Charlie taught me long ago that 
people are pretty much alike: that 
we all have problems and make mis- 
takes and that we all need the same 
things: a doctrine to live by, a 
square meal at regular intervals, 
someone to believe in and root for 
us when we're down. With one 
mustard seed of faith in one another 
we prove that “we are now the sons 
of God; and it hath not appeared 
what we shall be.” 


Last summer, my two boys began their vacation with a bang—quite literally. 
Their constant quarreling had me at my wits’ end; I was getting tired of 
my role as referee. Finally, I hit on a scheme to solve the problem. 


I took a large jar and labeled it: “Building Fund. Deposit 5¢ here for each 


quarrel,” 


Every time there was a squabble, no matter who seemed to be to 


blame, each boy had to drop in a nickel. I told the boys that each time the 
jar filled up, the money would go toward the building of our new church. 
had visions of making a very large donation! 

But the fighting sh arply decreased as the boys saw all their money dis- 


appearing into the 3 jar. 
other, “You know, tl 


And one day the elder of the two remarked to the 
when the new church is dedicated, we 


can look 


up at that beautiful big building and say, “This is what we've been fighting 


for!’” 


[For similar true stories—amusing, 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. 


touching, or 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 


Mrs. Les Weiland. 


inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


acknowledged nor returned.] 





¥rs. PuineAs PHocG 
likes to have a new 
car each year. Although it 
keeps Phineas broke most of 
the time, he hasn't squawked. 
He has to have a car, and 
the missus insists that they 
are really being economical— 
and Phineas believes her. 
But the Phoggs could hardly be 
more wrong. Actually, it’s costing 
Phineas an extra $250 to trade in 
his $2,500 car every year. If it’s any 
solace to the Phoggs, others pay a 
premium of $350 to $400 on every 
annual trade-in of a $4,000 model. 

The authority for these figures is 
a firm of Chicago research engineers 
named Runzheimer & Co. em- 
ployed by some 150 corporations to 
keep meticulous records on car per- 
formance, cost, and the sensitive 
automobile market. 

There is a definite point of opti- 
mum economy for you to trade your 
automobile. If you act on this fact, 
as the hardheaded cor poration fleet 
owners do, your savings can be con- 
siderable. Here are 12 questions 
distilled from the Runzheimer fig- 
ures that you might profitably ask 


*209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


By 


Condensed from the ‘ ‘Lion’ 


When to Trade Your Old Car 


You can save money if you act at the right moment 


November, 


Joseph N. Bell 


1% 





yourself to determine when and 
how to trade your car most advan- 
tageously. 


1. How much is my car depre- 
ciating on the present market? 

For depreciation purposes, Runz- 
heimer lists automobiles in three 
groups. The $2,000 to $2,500 group 
(Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth), 
depreciates 33% the first year, 14% 
the second, and 5% in the next six 
months. Group two,- the medium- 
price range ($2,500 to $3,000), de- 
preciates "30% the first year, 15% 
the second, and 11% the third. Cars 
in the top price bracket ($3,000 and 
up) have a slower depreciation rate, 
averaging about 16% a year. 


2. What is the ideal trade-in 
period for my make and model of 


1956. © 1956 by Lions International, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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car (if I drive 10,000 or more miles 
a year)? 

According to Runzheimer, the 
high point in trade-in value for a low- 
price car right now is two and a 
half years or 45,000 miles, which- 
ever is reached first; for the medi- 
um-priced and expensive makes, 
three years or 60,000 miles. 


3. What if I drive less than 10,- 
000 miles? 

Drive your car until you wear 
out the first set of tires, which 
should be between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 miles. 


4. How much maintenance 
should I expect on my new car? 

For the first 50,000 miles, Runz- 
heimer records show that in addi- 


tion to greasing every 1,000 miles, 
your car will require several brake 
checks, two brake relinings, carbon 
removal and valve grinding, peri- 


odic carburetor adjustment and 
cleaning, oil-filter changes, several 
spark-plug replacements, pump and 
wheel repacks, plus a_ half-dozen 
general checkups. 


does serious trouble 


5. When 
start? 

Maintenance will become a big 
item when you reach the recom- 
mended trade-in mileages (answer 
No. 2). That is one big reason 
these mileages were selected. Be- 
yond this point, you can expect 
problems with clutch, piston rings, 
and other complex working parts. 


Your operating expenses will also 
begin to climb appreciably as you 


use more gas and oil. 


6. What is the best time of year 
to trade? 

In the spring, when used cars 
are in greatest demand. Next comes 
early fall, when you may be able 
to make a good deal for a current 
car before next year’s models are 
released. 


7. Should I look around, or am 
I better off to stick with my local 
dealer? 

By all means, shop around. Deal- 
ers vary widely in price, sometimes 
as much as $500, according to their 
current inventories. 


8. How important is “book value” 
when I trade? 

It doesn’t mean a thing. This is 
simply a guide to dealers in open- 
ing negotiations with you, a starting 
point in the transaction. Dealers 
are under no obligation to follow 
stated book values. 


9. Does it help to shine up my 
car before shopping? 

Appearance is becoming more 
and more important to trade-in 
value. The few hours you may in- 
vest in cleaning your car thorough- 
ly before shopping can pay hand- 


some dividends. 


10. In general, what kind of deal- 
ers offer the highest trade-ins? 
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This answer is subject to plenty 
of exceptions; but the chances are 
good that you'll get a higher trade- 
in from new-car dealers who have 
their own used-car lots. 


11. What models are right now 
offering the best trade-in opportu- 
nities? 

Currently, say 
tion wagons and hardtop converti- 
bles are ‘the most popular styles on 
used-car lots. Convertibles and four- 
door sedans rank next. Two-door 
and club sedans are not moving as 
fast. Fleet owners are also being 
advised to buy two-tone deluxe 
models because standard or stripped 


value. All 


says Runzheimer, sta- 


cars have poor resale 


WHAT’S MY LINE? 
Chuck, 
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these things vary in different locali- 
ties. 


12. How is the used-car market 
today? 

Stronger than it has been in sev- 
eral years because of the increased 
prices of new cars. The family car 
has become practically a necessity 
in the American way of life, but 
it’s a mighty expensive necessity. A 
survey made recently by Popular 
Mechanics magazine shows that it 
costs you shout $1,000 a year to 
own and operate an automobile. 
You can shade at least a few dollars 
off this considerable expense by 
knowing when, where, and how to 
trade in your present car. 


my ten-year-old ne phew, was thrilled when he was cast for the role of 


Melchior, one of the Magi, in the Epiphany play his class put on last year. 


He had wanted to perform in a “real play” 


for a long time, his flair for the 


theatrical having been steadily nourished by television "tnabidictais is for several 


years. 
4 


His big moment in the play was to come right at the beginning, when he 


would come out of a tent, accompanied by the other two kings, point dramati- 
cally toward the west, and deliver a stirring speech ending: 

In the wide window of the night shines forth the star; 

Forward, my fellows, and seek the flame afar! 


All went well in rehearsals, 


his first audience it was a different story. 


fright. 
He extended 
several times. 


but when Chuck came out of the tent before 


His memory was shattered by stage 


shaking arm toward the wings and swallowed painfully 


Then, convulsively seizing Caspar and Balthasar by the elbows, he cried, 


“Quick, fellows, follow that star!” 


and hustled the other kings off-stage. 


J. K. Mueller. 
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New Weapon /\gainst Old A\ge 


The X-ray microscope may h 


the ills that come with 


oHN T., a retired college pro- 
| fessor, in his 87th year, 
~ |He has escaped most of the 
diseases that prey upon the elderly: 
arteriosclerosis. 


1S 


cancer, pneumonia, 
But he does suffer from the normal 
His thinking 
is no he i 
lapses of memory; at times his fam- 
ily wonders just what he is talking 
about. At other t they are dis- 
turbed because John will look direct- 
ly at them and talk as though he 
had never seen them before! 
Neurologists usually talk about 
this phase ‘ol senility as being due 
to atherosclerosis of the circulatory 
system within the brain. The tiny 
capillaries that deliver blood to the 
cells that make up our gray matter 
begin to shrink and stiffen. Less 
and less oxygen reaches vital parts. 
Little by little, clusters of cells lose 
ability to function actively; memory 
fades: speech becomes less coherent. 
A new scientific development is 
already proving extremely valuable 
in research aimed at following the 
aging behavior of brain capillaries 
in persons like John T., as well as 
the so-called hardening of the arter- 


symptoms of senility. 
longer coherent: 


times, 


elp 


growing 
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us delay 


old 


/ 


ies that gives rise to high blood pres- 
sure and hypertension (the under- 
lying cause of death for 700,000 
Americans each year). The new in- 
strument is called the “X-ray micro- 
scope.” 

Dr. C. Gordon Hewes, of Loma 
Linda, Calif., and research teams at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia are focusing their new micro- 
scopes upon the deposits which 
build up inside arteries and capil- 
laries. Such deposits produce gradu- 
al constriction of blood vessels. 
Then a blood clot may bring death, 
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or blood pressure may build up so 
high 
way. 

Dr. Hewes has as his main prob- 
lem a careful study with the X-ray 


walls will 


that artery give 


microscope of the communication 
system and the constriction of tiny 
veins within the skulls of men, 
monkeys, dogs, and rats. The 
X rays your dentist uses can show 
up hard and soft (decayed) areas 
deep within dental surface enamel. 
Now the X-ray microscope can 
clearly show the tough outer skin 
of blood vessels and each successive 
layer of deposited material. The de- 
vice produces a picture of aging that 
resembles the progressive age rings 
of trees. 

The ultimate hope held forth by 
Dr. Hewes and other investigators 
is that the “age” of human arteries 

may be measured by this method. 
By observing deposited layers with- 
in arteries, it should be possible to 
determine if a “old” 
“young” at any time in terms of re 
Seencus statement by Henri Cazalis 
that “a man is as old as his arteries.” 

The microscope is also being 
used to learn how minerals, such 
as calcium and phosphorus, become 
deposited in the bones. 

Sterling Newberry, a General 
Electric engineer who has done 
much to bring the microscope into 
commercial production, has made 
the following comment on the ques- 
tion of calcification with age. “Since 
the aging process begins very early 
in life, it might be rewarding to 


person is 


search for the causes of aging in 
those early stages when such indi- 
cations of aging as calcification are 
less prominent. The X-ray micro- 
scope is very sensitive in detecting 
calcium, and it will be possible to 
enhance its sensitivity immensely by 
chemical treatments. There are 
other applications of calcium re- 
search, too, such as examination of 
the processes by which bones and 
teeth are formed, which should be 
helped most significantly by the 
X-ray microscope.” 

Application of the new micro- 
scope to problems of human aging 
is only one of dozens of fields in 
which it is being used. In parasitol- 
ogy, for instance, it has produced 
photographs with unprecedented 
crispness of detail. The South 
American black fly carries the para- 
site responsible for elephantiasis. 
If you examine it with the X-ray 
microscope, you can actually see 
inside _ its digestive tract. If any 
filaria larvae, that cause the dreaded 
“sleeping sickness,” are present, 
they stand out in clear view and 
can even be counted! Now pork can 
be more carefully screened for trich- 
inosis, and identification of intes- 
tinal worms can be made with great- 
er assurance. 

Not long ago, a zoologist wished 
to study in detail the mechanism 
whereby one snake can devour an- 
other. The process came out in re- 
markable outline with the X-ray 
microscope. Inch by inch, the prog- 
ress of the smaller snake’s death 
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slide into the larger snake’s body 
could be followed. 

Another investigator decided to 
take X-ray pictures of the detestable 
flea, a notorious carrier of disease. 
He could see clearly the outlines of 
colonies of bacteria within the flea, 
and observe internal changes that 
the bacteria were causing in the 
flea’s body. The dreaded bubonic 
plague is spread to humans by fleas. 
The plague microbes live in the 
flea’s stomach; when a human being 
by a flea harboring the 
microbes, he will con- 
tract the plague. 

Now the X-ray microscope per- 
mits the examination of in 
such close detail that plague bac- 
teria may be counted. This means 
that fleas in any part of the country 


is bitten 
ordinarily 


fleas 


can be checked for plague potency 


at any time. The same goes for 
ticks that may be infected with the 
Rocky Mountain fever microbe. 

Some scientists with whom I 
have discussed the X-ray microscope 
talk almost enthusiastically as 
youngsters about to start a canoe 
trip. They hope to apply the micro- 
scope to problems of the develop- 
ment of life itself. For example, 
now they have at last a means of 
studying the nucleoproteins, life’s 
building bricks, without the need 
of seloaeil stains. Now that viruses 
can literally be grown, an instru- 
ment such as this should reveal 
more clearly how these basic build- 
ing blocks of life (and death) are 
essembled. 


as 


WEAPON AG 


AGE 
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Museums are discovering exciting 
new historical data by examining 
ancient manuscripts with the new 
microscope. The instrument can 
bring out details not visible by the 
ordinary light microscope in manu- 
scripts, stamps, ancient carvings or 
works of art. Finding out whether 
a pearl or Mona Lisa is genuine is 
now easy. 

The industry is rare where the 
new microscope cannot be used. It 
can spot defects in the loops of the 
sheerest nylon stockings. Penetra- 
tion of dyes, into fabwics as well as 
depth to ‘which adhesives grip can 
be measured accurately. The new 
instrument is valuable in the field of 
metallurgy; with it, corrosion can be 
clearly studied, as well as porosity 
and impurities in metals. The Fst 
can use it to help identify minute 
clues of fabric, soil, or paint. 

Potentialities in food industries 
have hardly been touched. For ex- 
ample, and wheat kernels 
emerge in shi arp relief; any infesta- 
tion of the grain becomes startlingly 
evident. 

“Can you give me a simple ex- 
planation of 1 whe the new micro- 
asked a General 


AINST OLD 


rice 


scope works?” | 
Electric scientist. 

“To understand the principle,” 
he replied, “think how you can cast 
a shadow on a wall by placing } your 
hand near a lighted candle. The 
image of your hand is magnified in 
proportion to the distance of the 
candle from the wall and from your 
hand. How sharp the shadow is de- 
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pends upon how small the flame of 
the candle is. 

“By replacing the candle flame 
with an X-ray source, an enlarged 
image is obtained, and can be aaile 
visible by a fluoroscopic screen or 
an X-ray negative. But, as in the 
case of the candle, the sharpness of 
the image depends upon how small 
the X-ray source can be made, In 
the microscope, the source may be 
only one millionth of an inch, 3,000 


times smaller than the diameter of 
a human hair.” 

A scientific development as sig- 
nificant as the X-ray microscope will 
make its impact felt around the 
globe. It is opening up exciting 
fields of research impossible to ex- 
plore by other means. With it, there 
is a good chance that eventually 
men like John T. will pass the 100 

mark without showing the textbook 
signs of senility. 
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Do-It -Y ourself Madonna 


You don’t have to be a sculptor to make this lovely little shrine. 
Ade de Bethune, 


famous Catholic artist, 


The 


has made a design that even chil- 


dren can follow. And you need no elaborate workshop for her project. 

















Just turn up the sta- 
ples and lift her plans 
out of the magazine. 
You don’t need expen- 
sive materials. Soft sugar 
pine is easy to carve into 
a beautiful Madonna 
and Child if you follow 
the pattern carefully. 
The Madonna’s lily is 
simple; just twist a snip 
of aluminum foil. The 
shining background? 
Aluminum foil embossed 
with a pencil. You can 
add_ candleholders of 
easy-to-cut aluminum. A 
little glue, a few screws, 
and your shrine is ready 
for painting. 

























































































Make bottle-shaped figures accord- 
ing to the exact-size cross sections 
above and to the left. Then cut away 
from the front and back the black 
sections shown in the diagrams be- 
low. Shape shoulders. Insert dowel 
arms in drill holes. 

Sand and paint. 





























é Two one-inch lengths of aluminum tubing 
for candleholders. 





Attach with Duco. 


TWo 3” ALUMINUM CIRCLES 
TO DISH OUT FOR BASE 


OF CANDLE HOLDERS. 
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Two movable arms for candleholders: size 5¥2x134x%4 in. 
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Condensed from 


Frank P. Thomas 
“The Sign’* 


Alma Savage and 
Her Roving Experts 


The) carry on ‘an apostolate 


of the spoken word’ 


LMA SavaGE leads an exciting 
and rewarding life. She oper- 

ates the only nation-wide Catholic 
lecture service in the U.S. from the 
living room of her three-room apart- 
ment in Manhattan. A 
friend of hers has said that it is a 
job that could never be carried on 
without the patience of a nun, the 
and the hard- 


midtown 


zeal of a missionary, 


headed persuasi\ eness of an adver- 


tising executive. 
One recent Saturday morning a 
frantic Communion-breakfast che air- 


‘N li 1SS Sav- 


N.J. 


man telephoned Alma. ‘ 


*Monastery Place, Union City, October, 


1956. € 


he cried. “We 


age, I’m in a jam!” 
breakfast to- 


have a Communion 
morrow morning, and in the rush 
we completely forgot to arrange for 
a speaker. Can you _get me some- 
one good in a hurry?’ 

Alma has been presented with 
such crises repeatedly during the 
last ten years. She turned her ; gray- 
ing head to a set of charts she ke eps 
on all her speakers. After a moment, 
she informed the chairman that Dr. 
James B. Kelley, a leading Catholic 
scientist, was at home that week 
end, and that she would see if he 
could make the talk. After long- 
distance calls back and forth, it de- 
veloped that Dr. Kelley could handle 
the assignment. Alma brought the 
speaker and chairman together on 
the phone. Dr. Kelley's “face still 
beams when he recalls that conver- 
sation. The chairman asked him for 
the title of some of his talks. 

“Well, I do a talk on ‘Positive 
Catholicism,’ one on ‘Religion and 
Science,’ another on ‘A Trip to the 
Moon,” Dr. Kelley replied. 


© 1956 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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“That one, ‘A Trip to the Moon’; 


that sounds attractive. I'll put it 
on the program, but don’t speak on 
that!” . 

“Well, what should I speak on?” 
Dr. Kelley asked, fearing the worst. 

“Don’t decide now,” the chair- 
man answered. “Wait coil you get 
there tomorrow morning and look 
the audience over.” 

The next morning Dr. 
who is the 
rousing 


Kelley, 


father of four children, 
talk on juvenile 


gave a 
delinquency. 

Alma Savage’s work is more than 
just a job. It is an “apostolate of 
the spoken word.” That apostolate 
has no hours. It starts each morning 
when she returns from early Mass. 
It lasts into the night as long as 
callers knock on hes door or ~ her 
telephone rings. 

Alma’s speakers are men and 
women who come close to being 
heroic in their convictions and in 
the keeping of their appointed 
rounds. To them the tradition that 
“the show must go on” is as deep- 
rooted as it is in show business. 

To get to their audiences, some 
of Alma’s speakers have skidded off 
icy roads into ditches, flown through 
blizzards, and risen from hospital 
beds. One of them hop-scotched two 
states out of his itinerary route, and 
back again, in order to substitute 
for a speaker taken ill. 

One of Alma’s circuit riders, Dr. 
Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, the 
Austrian author and world traveler, 
once found himself in a frozen dil- 


AND HER ROVING 
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emma in the Northwest. As Erik 
was en route to Portland, where he 
was to connect for Seattle, his train 
was stalled by an avalanche. He 
looked impatiently at his watch and 
then out the window, at the snow- 
covered slope of the Columbia- 
river valley. In a flash, Erik, a 
seasoned hitchhiker, made his de- 
cision. He grabbed his two suitcases 
and headed for a door. Pushing past 
a conductor who kept shouting that 
it was “against regulations,” Erik 
jumped off the train into knee-deep 
snow. He lugged his suitcases down 
a mountain to the river. There he 
found a hard-surfaced road; and 
hitchhiked into Portland. He had 
missed his train connection, so he 
rushed to the airport, boarded a 
plane, and arrived in Seattle on 
time. 

Alma keeps an all-night vigil at 
her phone during such emergencies. 
“You know,” she commented re- 
cently, her blue eyes flashing the 
smile of one who has learned to 
live with her job, “doing this is a 
lot like trying to get to heav en. You 
work at it one dey at a time. | leave 
much of it to the angels. There’s 
plenty of satisfaction in it, too. I’m 
getting a postgraduate course in re- 
ligion ‘and literature from my w ork. 
And what wonderful people [ meet 

The people who visit — 
amiable Alma’s coffeepot are as di- 
verse as any you would find any- 
where. Among them are_ bishops 
and priests; musicians (several of 
her speakers play- for audiences, 
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too); missionaries from distant 
places; would-be speakers who wish 
to be on her list (after careful sift 
ing she must say No to about nine 
out of ten of these) baroness; a 
neighbor with a stew for Alma to 
try; a leader; a_ publisher 
(Alma is also a literary agent). 

Her speakers come in from points 
all over the world Cone from a sheep 
in northern England) to fill 
lecture engagements in the U.S. 
Their first stop is her living room, 
to discuss arrangements. They are 
such people as Father Placid Jordan, 
O.S.B., Prof. James M. O'Neill, 
Barry Ulanov, Father Claiborne 
Lafferty, William C. Kernan, Bella 
Dodd, Bruce Marshall, Eileen Riols, 
Douglas Hyde, Roma Turkel, Msgr. 
John J. Dougherty, and Sir Arnold 
pag 

They are unusual people. They 
bring to their audiences a richness 
of experience so ably presented as 
to leave ideas ringing in people’s 
heads. They vy have a sense 
of humor that enables them to en- 
tertain an audience or to Jaugh un- 
when the joke is on 


Civic 


ranch 


usually 


abashed]\ 
themselves. 
One night in Los Angeles, 
Marshall, the talented Scottish nov- 
elist, received a rather delicate ques- 
tion during the 
question-and-answer_ session. Mar- 
shall prefaced his remarks with the 
“Madam, I don’t wish to be 
rude. .. .” At this point a man rose, 
to say, “Oh, that’s all right, Mr. 
Marshall. Last year we had another 


Bruce 
woman 


from a 


words, 


DIGEST 
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author here and he was much ruder 
than you!” 
Do these seasoned speakers ever 


get the jimjams before an audience? 
T hey will frankly tell you that they 
often do. But many times it’s for 
reasons you wouldn’t suspect. 

One of Marshall’s 
frightening evenings, he recalls with 
a shudder, occurred in the Midwest. 
As he was being introduced to his 
audience he heard the chairwoman 
say, “The ushers will now pass out 
When 
the speaker finishes, indicate how 
rate him, and then hand in 


Bruce most 


rating cards to each of you. 


you 
your cards.” 

“It’s a wonder I didn’t develop a 
mental block that night with all 
those cards staring at me,” 
“Maybe I should have asked if I 
could rate the audience!” 

Ask Dr. Kelley about a night in 
York, Pa., and he'll mop his brow. 
A few ago the Catholic 
Forum there — to try an ex- 
periment. Instead of scheduling a 
prepared talk, pti asked for a 
speaker who would answer ques- 
tions throughout the evening. Then, 
for two weeks in advance, the fo- 
rum ran a series of ads in the local 
papers, secular as well as Catholic, 
with the headline, “What Does the 
Catholic Church Teach about Birth 
Control, Divorce, and Confession?” 
Readers were asked to submit ques- 
tions, and were invited to come to 
the meeting and hear the answers. 

That night, after Dr. Kelley was 
introduced to a packed house, the 


he says. 


months 





ALMA SAVAGE 


chairman handed him a bundle of 
questions, and he was off for one 
solid hour and a half. “Neither the 
speaker nor the audience can get 
bored with this kind of an eve- 
ning,” he assured the writer. “I sat 
down that night dripping wet, but 
the way hone people reacted made 
it all worth while.” 

But what was it that really made 
his heart sink that night—the ques- 
tions? “No,” he grinned. “It was 
the first two rows of that audience— 
they were packed solid with priests! 
After answering some of the tough- 
er questions I'd check their faces. If 
they kept smiling, I’d go on. But if 
they frowned, I Soil I'd have to go 
back and work on that answer some 
more.” 

One of the nightmares that 
plagues Bruce Marshall is that one 
day he may suddenly be asked to 
get up and speak before a large au- 
dience without having prepared his 
talk. Marshall, who has a remarka- 
ble memory and speaks five lan- 
guages, invariably knows well in 
advance every word he is going to 
say to the audience. 

That very nightmare came 
recently for one of Alma’s dynamic 
speakers, Roma Rudd Turkel, for- 
mer advertising copywriter, now an 
author and mother of four children. 
Roma was booked to do her talk on 
“The Apostolate of Casual Conver- 
sation” for the commencement 
breakfast of a business school for 
Catholic girls. On arriving she 
picked up the program and saw to 


true 
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her horror that her topic was to be 
“Opportunities for Catholic Grad- 
uates in Business.” Sitting on the 
dais, Roma scribbled furiously on a 
scrap of paper. Then the first speak- 
er, an assistant dean of a near-by 
college, spoke; she covered most of 
the points Roma had jotted down. 
Suddenly she heard the chairman 
call her name, and she was before 
the audience. 

“I looked into those expectant 
faces, and my mind was a blank,” 
actually stood there 
and said a silent prayer. Then it 
flashed through my mind: ‘Why, 
you ve been in business for 20 years, 
on both sides of the desk. Tell them 
from your experience about the prac- 
tical things that can help them.’” 
She did, for 50 full minutes, and re- 
ceived resounding applause. Just the 
same, Roma fervently hopes she'll 


she confessed. “I 


never be put on such a spot again. 
Alma Savage’s unbounded admi- 
ration for her speakers is strongly 


reciprocated by them. “She’s like a 
candle burning brightly and quiet- 
ly,” one of her headlines: comment- 
ed. “That flame and her cheerful 
spirit have set many people on fire. 
She’s discovered many speakers who 
would never have been heard other- 
wise. She encourages you.” 

Alma is a native of St. Louis. She 
is the author of a handful of books 
for adults and children. To get ma- 
terial for one of her books, about 
the work of the Catholic missioners 
in Alaska, she once traveled 14,000 
miles by plane, train, and river boat. 
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After graduation from Washing- 
ton university, she tried her hand as 
a schoolmarm for a year, then de- 
cided to come East to get closer to 
the publishing world. She became 
the first woman to sell Catholic 
books across the country. For 12 
years she traveled an average of 15, 
000 miles a year for the publishing 
firm of Sheed & Ward, bringing the 
books of some of the best Catholic 
minds to local bookshops. 

In June, 1946, she went to her 
friend, Msgr. John J. Hartigan, to 
discuss the idea of starting a Catho- 
lic literary agency. Instead, he sug- 
gested that even more urgent was 
the need for a Catholic lecture 
service. He admitted it would not 
be easy, since three attempts to get 


one off the ground had failed. She 
accepted the challenge. 
A lecture agency is a difficult 


business to bring off financially. 
Many times hued - speaker and the 
service are lucky if they break even. 
Fees for speakers range from $75 to 
$300, depending on their experience 
and the demand. Alma keeps trav- 
eling expense to a minimum for 
speaker and sponsor by fitting a 
group of dates into the speaker's 
itinerary in a given area. 

To Alma, the function of the 
Catholic lecture service is twofold. 
First, it is a medium for the ex- 
change of the best Catholic ideas 
from all over the world. Today, 
Catholics must know the answers to 
questions that arise on the neigh- 
bor’s doorstep, at the next desk in 


the office, or in the factory. Second, 
for non-Catholics there comes a 
critical interval between the first 
question they ask and that final 
conviction that leads to conversion. 
This critical interval of interest 
must be fired by a personality, Alma 
thinks. The lecturer thus may well 
be a catalyst in the process of con- 
version. 

The occasions calling for speak- 
ers vary widely. They range from 
commencements, Communion 
breakfasts, and luncheon-club meet- 
ings to school assemblies, parish 
study clubs, and book clubs. In the 
Sioux Falls diocese of South Da- 
kota, which covers half the state, the 
Lamp and Candle club, established 
by Bishop William O. Brady, now 


Archbishop of St. Paul, engages a 


i na in a cities on consecu- 
tive evenings. In one city, a neigh- 
borhood group of 35 couples meets 
in a different home each month 
and engages speakers regularly. 

Once it has been decided to bring 
in a speaker, and a chairman has 
been appointed, the wheels begin to 
turn. The phone may ring in Alma’s 
office, a speaker is booked, and then 
anything can happen. Like the 
night Msgr. John J. Dougherty, a 
popular radio and television head- 
liner, was introduced to a group in 
New Jersey. 

At the end of a very lengthy in- 
troduction, Father Dougherty, who 
is professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Immaculate Conception seminary, 
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heard the flustered chairman say, When the laughter died down, 
“... and I am proud to present to Father began, “Well, I think I will 
you tonight Father Dougherty, of put my speech aside and do a scene 
Immnaicnlens Conception cemetery.” © from Hamlet for you!” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. CEvasco 

Word study is one of the most profitable hobbies you can have. Research 
has found that a large, accurate vocabulary accompanies success more often 
than any other single attainment. 

A valuable aid in building your vocabulary is learning Latin and Greek 
roots, since the root of a wond contains the core of meaning. If you know the 
root, you will often understand the word at first sight, or will at least be able 
to determine the meaning from the context. 

Dictio in Latin means a saying, speaking, uttering. A dozen words contain- 
ing the root dict are listed below. Probably you have seen most of them before; 
but are they part of your own working vocabulary? Can you not only under- 
stand them when reading, but use them easily and accurately when writing 
and speaking? Try to match Column A with Column B. 


Column A Column B 


. edict a) To debar; words of prohibition, especially from 
church authority. 


verdict Words of evil against someone; a curse. 

benediction >) Words of blessing; the rite of solemn blessing. 

malediction To charge one or more persons with an offense. 

prediction A formal giving up of sovereign power. 

diction Act of saying beforehand; that which is foretold. 

dictum A public notice issued by official authority; decree. 

abdication Choice of words to express ideas; manner of speak- 
ing. 

dictatorial i) An authoritative statement; also, a current saying. 

indict j) Pertaining to one who has first and final word; ab- 
solute and highhanded. 

contradiction k) An assertion of the contrary. 

interdict 1) A decision, judgment; a “true saying” of justice. 


(Answers on page 128) 
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Condensed from “Columbia’’* 


The Big Top Comes Down 


It's the end of the sawdust trail 
for the ‘Greatest Show on Earth’ 


EAR THE EDGE of a southern the pungent odors of peanuts, pop- 
N town a youngster watched corn, sawdust, and wild animals. 
an approaching southbound Little wonder that the boys 
train. Presently he smiled broadly. watching the train rumble into 
“Hey, Skinny!” he cried to his pal. town grinned from ear to ear. Less 
“Lookit! The circus train!’ wonder that they yelled vigorous 
Across the land, that cry once _ protests when it rolled right through, 
heralded the arrival of “The Great- and continued on to Ringling 
est Show on Earth.” The gaily- Brothers and Barnum & Bailey head- 
colored railroad cars brought the quarters in Sarasota, Fla. 
sights, sounds, and smells that evoke Residents of Sarasota, and circus 
Oh’s and Ah’s from young and old. enthusiasts throughout the land, 
For generations the word circus has were stunned when “The Greatest 
been synonymous with a fairyland Show on Earth,” last of the big-time 
city of tents bedecked with spangled _ tent shows, closed its road tour at 
banners and a riotous maze of multi- the height of the season. Great cir- 
colored lights. The word further  cuses of the past like Sells-Floto and 
connotes freakish side shows, se- Hagenbeck-Wallace had long since 
quined ladies flying through the air, given up the ghost. Last June two 
cavorting clowns, elephants, rollick- other big tops, the Clyde Beatty and 
ing music, fast-talking spielers, and King Brothers circuses, cancelled 
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THE BIG 


their tours. Mounting labor costs, 
bad weather, 
petition of television and 
and a series of misfortunes forced 
them to bow out. 

But it couldn’t happen to Ring- 
ling Brothers, the biggest big top of 
all! It did, though, and for similar 
In Pittsburgh on July 16, 


North, circus im- 


rising expenses, com- 


movies, 


reasons. 
John Ringling 


presario and president of Ringling’s, 


announced the news just before the 
afternoon performance. “The re 
circus as it now exists,” he said, 
in my opinion, a thing of the past.’ 
Ringling Brothers ond Barnum & 
Bailey closed that night in a blaze 
of glory before a capacity crowd. 
E ach performer put a little extra 
into his act. It was a night of glit- 
‘frightening feats at dizzy 
heights,” “howling hilarity by mas- 
ters of mirth,” and “bloodthirsty 
jungle demons in the most spectac- 
exhibitions 


ter, with ‘ 


ular wild-animal ever 
witnessed by human eye.” 

After the sw arming crowds 
thinned out, sad and weary perform- 
ers packed their gear. Roustabouts 
collapsed the mammoth tent for the 
last time, Ameri- 
can entertainment that began almost 
three-quarters of a century ago. 
Plagued with Ringline’s 
doubtless will never again perform 
under canvas. 

As their train rolled towards Sara- 
sota waves of nostalgia must have 
engulfed the circus performers. Per- 
haps they thought of the big top’s 
long and omnia past and ies glit- 


ending an era in 


troubles, 
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tering array of celebrities, among 
then Hackaliah Bailey. Wavy back 
in the early 1800's Hackaliah dis- 
covered that people would readily 
plunk down a dime to see an ele- 
phant. That revelation gave birth to 
every sawdust show from the small- 
est one-ring circus to “The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” During circus- 
dom’s heyday more than 50 shows 
toured the country each year. 

No one knows what prompted 
Hackaliah, a prosperous New York 
farmer, to shell out $1,000 for Old 
Bet, an elephant which his brother 
brought to the U.S. Anyhow, Hack- 
alieks: knew what he was about. He 
took the huge pachyderm on the 
with a y drawn wagon of 
This singul: ir 


road, 
hay and an assistant. 
procession became the country’s first 
Hackaliah trav- 
eled under cover of darkness, to pre- 
vent anyone from seeing Old Bet 
without first shelling out 10¢. 

So many dimes ‘fattened Hack- 
aliah’s moneybags that he construct- 
ed the period’ s most modern sleeping 
establishment, dubbed the Elephant 
hotel, in Somers, N.Y. Before it, 
he erected a magnificent statue of 
Old Bet. It still stands today. 

If the circus folks en 
Sarasota talked about the old-time 
sawdust trail, they most certainly 
mentioned Phineas T. Barnum, 
probably the greatest showman of 
all time. He " died in 1891. His 
American museum, forerunner of 
his circus, became the nation’s most 
popular amusement place. There he 


traveling menagerie. 


route to 





6 THE 
exhibited his freaks and other curi- 
osities. 

3arnum delighted in hoaxing his 
patrons on the theory that “the 
American people like to be hum- 
bugged.” Once he painted a mule 
with stripes and exhibited it as a 
zebra. But Phineas himself was 
sometimes victimized. He would pay 
large sums for freaks, sight unseen, 
only to discover that he had been 
fooled. 

He had an uncanny knack for 
turning defeat into victory. He once 
received a letter from a stranger in 
Vermont offering him a “sensational 
attraction,” a cherry-colored cat, for 
$200. The great showman dis- 
patched the money, and received a 
black alley cat. A card attached to 
its neck bore a note of explanation. 
“I forgot to tell you,” it read, “that 
all the cherries up here are black 
ones.” 

Barnum caught the humor of the 
situation. He displayed his animal 


prominently, advertising it as a “gen- 
uine cherry-colored cat from Ver- 
When viewers protested, he 
had_ purchased 
the cat in good faith and it really 


mont.” 
explained that he 
was the color of Vermont black 
cherries. 

Bringing Jenny Lind, the famed 
“Swedish Nightingale,” to this coun- 
try ranks as Barnum’s most success- 
ful venture. The “greatest singer 
since time began” arrived in New 
York City Sept. 1, 1850, amid wild 
excitement. Jenny Lind had 93 con- 
cert triumphs, with Barnum’s gross 
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receipts amounting to more than 
$700,000. 

The celebrated showman also pro- 
moted and exhibited Charles Sher- 
wood Stratton, familiarly known as 
Tom Thumb, most famous midget 
of all time. Barnum would carry 
him through the streets camouflaged 
in baby clothes. To compensate 
Stratton for this insult to his dig- 
nity, Phineas dressed him for public 
presentation in a uniform and called 
him General Tom Thumb. 

The romance of Tom Thumb and 
two-foot-eight-inch Lavinia Warren 
attracted well wide publicity. An- 
other pint-sized suitor, “Commo- 
dore” George Washington Nutt, 
also sought Lavinia’s hand, but true 
love won, and Tom Thumb and his 
bride wer: married in 1863. 

The New York wedding attract- 
ed governors, members of Congress, 
army generals, and other Juminaries. 
Although President Abraham Lin- 
coln could not attend, he invited 
the honeymooners to the White 
House, where he honored them 
with a dinner. 

Circus folks, too, hold a special 
place in their hearts for 42-inch-tall 
Harry Doll, whose sense of humor 
far surpassed his diminutive stature. 
Between appearances at the Ring- 
ling show Harry frequently strolled 
along crowded city streets in com- 
pany with a sideshow giant. The 
vest-pocket jokester would bark 
sharp commands at his colossal 
friend, who would answer meekly, 


“Yes, daddy.” 





THE BIG 


The circus returning to Sarasota 
that day last July has been traveling 
the sawdust trail since five Ringling 
brothers started out as a tiny wagon 
show in 1884. The young brothers 
doubled as clowns, ringmasters, 
band leaders, and acrobats to save 
expenses. The show grew steadily, 
eventually combining with Barnum 
& Bailey in 1919, to become the 
largest circus in the world. John 
Ringling, last of the founding broth- 
ers, died in 1936, but the show con- 
tinued under the direction of a 


nephew, John Ringling North, who 
has been described as the 
showman since Barnum.” 

Over the years, the expenses and 
difficulties of maintaining a circus 
have skyrocketed. Tigers, for exam- 
ple, cost $3,500 apiece. 


“greatest 


3oarding a 
single elephant for one day costs a 
small fortune, for each eats a daily 
quota of 120 pounds of hay, 35 
pounds of assorted grains, vegeta- 
bles, and stale bread, not to men- 
tion 30 to 50 gallons of water. 
Ringling’s regularly carried some 30 
elephants. 

Among other facilities, Ringling’s 
plant includes 200 acres of winter 
quarters at Sarasota, portable diesel 
plants for electric power, 74,000 
square yards of canvas tenting, and 
72 miles of rope. Some of its pro- 
duction spectacles, different each 
year, cost more than $300,000 to 
produce. Altogether, the show em- 
ployed about 1,400 people and 
owned around 1,500 animals. To 
carry this diverse assortment of en- 
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tertainment from Broadway to vil- 
lage crossroads required 70 or more 
steel railroad cars, from Pullmans to 
flatcars. 

Starting out in April each year 
with a month’s run at Madison 
Square Garden in New York, Ring- 
ling’s played close to 150 cities in 
200 days. Setting itself up in half a 
day; giving an afiesnoan and eve- 
ning performance; then packing up 
and repeating the process at some 
distant town the following day—this 
is no mean accomplishment. Indeed, 
the U.S. army has studied the cir- 
cus’ methods of loading, moving, 
and feeding large numbers of peo- 
ple in record time. 

The largest of the big tops have 
traveled their circuit by railroad for 
years, although the “mud shows,” 
that play only a limited area, get 
about on trailer trucks and an as- 
sortment of smaller vehicles. P. T. 
Barnum’s circus was first to take to 
the rails, even though the showman 
fought the innovation. In 1872, Bar- 
num was steadily losing money 
through merciless competition from 
other shows. W. C. Coup, Barnum’s 
manager, was summoned. 

“Mr. Barnum,” said Coup, “trav- 
eling about in wagons confines our 
tour to a relatively small area. Let 
me put the circus on railroad cars 
and the entire country will be our 
territory. We'll sweep the compe- 
tition from the field.” 

“No!” thundered Barnum. “The 
suggestion is preposterous.” 

But before the next season rolled 
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around Barnum gave his reluctant 
consent. The tour was rough. Rail- 
roads insisted on cash payment in 
advance of hauling. This burden 
often taxed resources to the break- 
ing point. Several times, railroad 
workers were ordered to chain the 
train io the rails to prevent it from 
moving until railroad demands had 
been met. 

Coup and his staff at length 
proved beyond doubt that a circus 
could move profitably by rail. At 
last the problem of quick and ef- 
ficient transportation for tented 
shows had been solved. 

Regardless of its steady 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” 


growth, 
has 


experienced more than its share of 


misfortunes. A string of disasters 
hounded Ringling’s after a Ubangi 
“curse.” The circus had contracted 
with a group of African tribesmen 
to appear in the show. After a few 
months the Ubangi grew homesick, 
and asked to be sent back to Africa. 
The management refused. 

The Ubangi held a 
with appropriate gestures, incanta- 
tions, and wailings. Rumor had it 
that they were casting a “curse” on 
the show. Strangely enough, for the 
next 15 years Ringling’s was plagued 
with fires, wrecks, a mysterious and 
fatal poisoning of 11 elephants, a 
strike, the horrible 1944 circus fire 
at Hartford in which 169 people 
perished, and many minor troubles. 

But the biggest blow of all came 
with the closing of the circus last 
July—and many are they who at- 


pt IWWOW, 


tribute it to the “curse.” Unless 
Ringling’s and its sister circuses take 
to the road under canvas this spring, 
Skinny and his pal and other kids 
throughout the nation will miss out 
on a traditional part of growing up 
in America. 

Many of the older generation 
fondly remember the thrill of sit- 
ting on a curb watching the circus 
parade with its blaring bands, lum- 
bering elephants, and clowns doing 
cartwheels down Main St. It was 
the biggest day of the year, with 
school children deserting the class- 
room for the gala event. But several 
decades ago the circus parade passed 
into limbo. 

As small fry, many of today’s old- 
sters thought the circus’ most thrill- 
ing spectacle was the twice-daily 
performance enacted in the dim 
light of early morning and again at 
midnight: the unloading of the cir- 
cus train and its loading again after 
the show. A few hours sleep and a 
trip to the railroad yards was the 
only price of admission. But to most, 
the show under the big top was the 
best part of all, with its wire walk- 
ers, bareback riders, trapeze artists, 
lion tamers, acrobats, and dancing 
elephants. 

Many a youngster of bygone days 
exercised all his ingenuity to see 
those attractions. “I remember a 
Los Angeles father recalls, “that I 
sold papers, hot dogs, soda pop— 
anything to get in to see the circus. 
Once I got spanked for sneaking 
n, but that didn’t keep me out. My 
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kids, though—they’re more interested 
in television circuses. Guess it’s be- 
cause they've never seen the real 
thing.” Actually, hundreds of towns 
across the country haven’t seen an 
honest-to- goodness circus for years. 

Many of today’s youngsters ex- 
perience only vicariously some of 
traditional thrills of being 
young, knowing not what they are 
missing. A ten-year-old was asked 
what he thought of the circus’ clos- 
ing. He snorted, “Ah, who cares? I 
can see circuses any old time on 
ye ig 

“I hope the circus comes back” 
and “Something ought to be done” 
seem to be the sentiments of many 
parents who delight in memories of 
the big top. Probably, though, their 
hopes are vain. Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey will no doubt 
open again in Madison Square Gar- 


the 


den in April, but present indica- 
tions are that it will play indoors 
for the rest of the season. 

Chances are, though, the tented 
circus will not vanish completely. 
The Clyde Beatty circus, which 
folded a year ago, reopened later on 
and toured the South. There are 
a dozen or so mud shows that played 
quite successfully last year; they 
look forward confidently to the up- 
coming season. 

Typical of these is the Mills 
Brothers three-ring circus, which 
travels about in a fleet of 100 gaudy 
trucks and cars. “The circus isn’t 
dead and it isn’t going to die,” says 
Jack Mills, head a the outfit. 

It is hoped that Mr. Mills is right. 
Mud shows represent the last ves- 
tige of an institution that’s as much 
a part of the American legend 
apple pie and high button shoes. 


DECISION IN THE ROSE BOWL 


Pete was a substitute quarterback on the football team for three years. Game 
after game he sat on the bench, never getting a chance to play. Then his team 
was chesen to play in the Rose Bowl game, and the whole squad made the trip. 

The team took a drubbing during ‘the first half, and two of its quarterbacks 
were injured. The coach began to see that he might have to clear the bench 
before the game was over, so he began to ask Pete a few questions by way 
of review. 

“Pete,” he said, 


“suppose we've got the ball on their eight-yard line, with 
the score tied and only one play left in the game. What wield you do? 


“I guess 


F.B. 


“Well,” answered the permanent substitute; after some thought, 
I’d move down to the end of the bench so I could see better.’ 





By George Maksim, o.p., 


as told to John Devaney 
1% 





Condensed from “Parade’ 


Sports Are 


for Fun 


When the father starts to 


‘live again’ in his sub-teen 
son, it's time to think again 


HE BATTER SWUNG grimly at 
the dipping curve ball and 
missed it by half a foot. 

“Strike three,” roared the umpire. 
The crowd groaned. The batter 
stumbled off the field. He was cry- 
ing hysterically. 

Failing at a crucial moment, of 
course, can happen to every athlete. 
But subjecting this player to the 


misery of public failure was cruel 
and pointless, for he was less than 
13 years old. 

His story pinpoints something 
new and frightening that is happen- 
ing to sports for children under 13. 
Slowly but steadily, adults have 
been taking the fun out of games 
and substituting a single, overpow- 
ering reason for playing: to win. 

For parents, this change has mo- 
mentous meaning. I, with seven 
other doctors, have been studying 
the effects of highly organized ‘ead 
overemphasized athletics on children 
under 13; our report will be pub- 
lished shortly by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. We have 
found evidence to indicate that this 
new pressure on youngsters (“I 
want you to go out there, Johnny, 
and win”) can cause long-lasting 
physical and emotional harm. 

Parents have the best of inten- 
tions when they push Johnny into 
championship competitions. They 
think that they are doing what is 
best for him. But too often their 
zeal convinces Johnny that losing is 
shameful. Even worse, excited moth- 
ers and fathers on the sidelines, 
screaming for a hit, booing a fum- 
ble, laughing at an awkwazil shot, 
can make Johnny feel that failure 
will diminish his parents’ love. 


*286 Madison Ave., New York City 17. Oct. 7, 1956. @ 1956 by Parade Publications, Inc., and 
teprinted with permission. 
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Let me emphasize two things: I 
am talking only about highly organ- 
ized athletics for children ander: 13; 
I am not saying that competitive 
athletics are bad for those children. 
Sports, wisely supervised, can be 
helpful in their dev elopment. 

But today, signs point to a lack 
of such wisdom. Just look around 
you. 

Though not much taller than a 
baseball bat, children are pushed 
into nation-wide tournaments. 
Thousands look on, and only one 
thing counts: victory. A boy under 
13 just doesn’t have the maturity to 
cope with all that pressure. Being 
forced to perform may cause an 
emotional disturbance that will be 
hard to correct. 

His physical well-being also is 
threatened. In this new craze to 


make every boy a champion, some 


are fitted with football helmets 
when they're barely out of kinder- 
garten. “What harm is there?” par- 
ents may ask. “They only play 
against boys their own age.” But 
children of equal age are not neces- 
sarily equal in height, weight, and 
strength. 

Even football games between pre- 
teeners of equal weight are danger- 
ous. Body-contact sports are too 
fatiguing for children below 13; fa- 
tigue can Cause poor rest and eating 
habits, leaving the child susceptible 
to such illnesses as anemia, colds, 
sore throats (and their complica- 
tions), and even TB in later life. 


Even if he’s not hurt, the boy 


forced to compete in national cham- 
pionships is robbed of something 
precious, the joy of playing for fun. 
Here’s what I mean. Two eight- 
year-old girls I know take great de- 
light in rolling the covers of cookie 
tins along the sidewalk, competing 
to see which can roll the covers the 
greater distance. This is normal, 
healthy competition. 

What would happen if adults 
should step in, as they have in oth- 
er games? First they'd encourage the 
girls to build super-duper covers, 
then have them compete in a much- 
publicized race for a _ city-wide 
championship, with the winner go- 
ing on to fight for a national cham- 
pionship. 

Such matches are not recreation. 
The fun is gone. Now it’s just plain 
hard work as the children labor to 
become winners, as their parents 
demand. 

In some families, woe betide’ the 
child who doesn’t win. I have seen 
fathers sit on the sidelines scream- 
ing at their youngsters to hit hom- 
ers, and then scolding the children 
when they failed. I have seen moth- 
ers and fathers stand by while their 
child sobbed after fumbling a ball 
and heard the parents say that it 
was “good” for the child to suffer 
disappointment. 

Good! I just don’t believe that 
it’s good for a child to be put under 
such pressure when he’s unable to 
understand the reason for it. And 
particularly when he’s too young to 
benefit from the experience. 
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Some parents claim that baseball 
competition helps a child by groom- 
ing him to be a future major-lea- 
guer. True enough, some professional 
stars began playing at an early age; 
but others never played seriously till 
high school. 

What is the real reason why par- 
ents are so eager to push their 
children into nationally publicized 
tournaments? This: some fathers rel- 
ish the chance “to be young again.” 
Vicariously, they relive their youth 
through their children’s exploits. 

This is not healthy, for the child 
is being forced to do the things the 
father thinks important. The child 
may have no desire to be a cham- 
pion athlete; yet, because he wants 
the respect and love of his parents, 
he forces himself to try. The end of 


these stories can be tragic for both 
parent and child, for when the child 
is old enough to realize he has been 


used by his dad, he grows bitter, 
and turns away from sports. 

Most parents, though, are genu- 
inely concerned about which sports 
are safe for their children. On the 
basis of our investigation, our com- 
mittee has concluded that the fol- 
lowing sports are definitely not safe 
for children below 13. 

Boxing. Scientific tests have 
proved that boxing can cause dam- 
age to the brain. Thus matches be- 
tween tots three, four, and five years 
old (so amusing to newsreel audi- 
ences) can be harmful, and certain- 
ly are ridiculous. 

Tackle football. If all the money 


now spent for helmets and other 
equipment for pre-teen children 
were spent instead to supervise 
touch-football games Cin which the 
runner is tackled simply by being 
touched) there would be very few 
serious injuries, and certainly no 
deaths, among children each fall. 

All highly organized sports. 
Though adults can help children by 
running leagues for baseball, bas- 
ketball, football, and other sports, 
the parents often go too far. As a 
result, you have national “world- 
series’ and “bowl” games that sim- 
ply are not healthy for a child below 
13. Particularly deplorable is the 
practice of allowing children’s foot- 
ball teams to play against each other 
during half-time at professional 
games. 

Parents who follow the following 
ten suggestions need have no fear 
about their children’s safety at play. 

Take the time to play with 
both sons and daughters from pre- 
school childhood on; your reward 
will be a happier and healthier fam- 
ily relationship. 

2. Be sure every child is given a 
complete physical examination be- 
fore being allowed to engage in any 
competitive-sport program. 

3. Introduce your child to sports 
as informally as possible. Stress to 
him right from the start that the 
objective of the sport is to improve 
and to win; but point out also that 
sports are primarily for health and 
fun. And when he does play, tell 
him to do his best without fear of 
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ridicule by adults should he fail. 

4. Teach your child that the most 
important things in sports are fair 
play, cooperation, and respect for 
the other fellow. 

5. Help make sure that the 
schools of your community have ad- 
equate play facilities. At present, 
amazingly, only one U.S. elemen- 
tary school in ten has a gymnasium. 

6. Encourage improvement and 
better use in your community of 
existing play facilities, including 
those of churches, athletic clubs, 
and other civic groups. Your town 
might keep school sports facilities 
open even during vacations. 

Discuss in your pta how to 


provide better play facilities in your 
school and community. One good 
idea is a PTA committee to “watch- 
dog” pre-teen sports, to be sure they 
are run wisely. 

8. Seek out the youngster who is 
reluctant to engage in sports. Some 
underlying emotional problem might 
explain his unwillingness. 

9. Make sure that the _play- 
grounds have well-trained recrea- 
tion leaders, who are competent to 
lead not just athletic children but 
who are interested in and under- 
stand all children. 

10. A last reminder. Remember 
the cardinal rule: sports are prima- 
tily for fun. 


In Our Parish 


there was an old lady who had an unwavering trust in 


St. Anthony. Always, 


when she had lost anything, 


no matter how small, she 


would pray for his intercession, and promise to put a donation in his poor box 
at the church if the lost article were found. 
But as she grew older, her memory gradually failed, and she began to lose 


things more frequently. 


my things on purpose.” 


One day, shortly before her death, 
high and low for her spectacles, she turned to her maid and said, 
going to promise St. Anthony any more money 


while searching 
“lm not 
. I think he has started hiding 
D. Sullivan. 


a troop of cub scouts was being reorganized at the beginning 


of the school year. 


The scout master announced to the boys that Mrs. Nevins, 


the Den Mother last year, would not be able to help this year. There was an 
excited buzz of conversation. Then Johnny, a 4th-grade lad, stood up and 


“Will we get 
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Low-Down 


on Hi-Fi 


Just what you get 
for your money 


§ fic Fmetity isn’t a thing, it’s 
b fa state of mind,” says a sales- 
man in a Manhattan record shop. 
He was referring to the indiscrim- 
inate way in which a hi-fi label is 
slapped nowadays on almost any 
that hand 


record player isn't a 


winder. 
His comment also applies to all 


For high fidel- 
ity is only an the 
closest — approximation, of 
the sound of a performing artist. 
Like a mirror, hi-fi gives only an 
illusion of reality, though it can 
be an illusion of startlingly lifelike 


sound reproduction. I 
approximation, 


quality. 

Like most other pleasures of life, 
hi-fi can be carried to excess. There 
are audio addicts who pledge their 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to 
their hi-fi neglecting wives, 
children, and friends. They listen 
not to the music on their records, 
but to the Their favorite 
disk generally is something like 
Teutelsdrickh’ s G lockenspiel Con- 


New York City 36. 


(ss ” 
19 
rigs, 


sound. 


*230 W. 41st St., 
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certo, which emits the most piercing 
noises since Josue took Jericho. 

Not everybody needs the ultimate 
in hi-fi. If your main interest is 
mood music or pops songs, if you 
like to switch on your phonograph 
as a background to reading, dining, 
or watching the grass grow, $300 for 
hi-fi parts would be extravagance 
or ostentation. 

A phonograph costing less than 
$50 will give you shont 75% of 
what any recved has to offer. Music 
lovers got along on such sound for 
years. What hi-fi offers is that last 
25%, the full richness of Pablo 
Casals’ cello, the shining purity of 
Renata Tebaldi’s soprano, the spa- 
cious sonority of the Boston Sym- 
phony in a Berlioz overture. 

It is to obtain this vivid feeling 
of musical presence that the serious 
New York Herald 


1956. © 1956 by the 
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record collector turns to hi-fi. And 
when he does so, he generally pre- 
fers to put together his set from 
individual parts, matching them one 
to the other for quality and for 
blending into a balanced whole. 
Sometimes the resulting hi-fi system 
is fitted adroitly into the decor of 
a room; sometimes it is left to re- 
semble nothing so much as an 
electrician’s workbench. 

Essentially, every hi-fi set consists 
of three parts: record player, ampli- 
fier, and speaker. The first picks up 
the sound impulses from the records; 
the second magnifies them a million- 
fold; the third transforms them into 
the sound you hear. Actually, a 
hi-fi system is more complex than 


these three basic parts. The ampli- 
fier, for example, must be accom- 
panied by a preamplifier, sometimes 


built-in, sometimes separate; the 
speaker must be housed in a speaker 
enclosure of correct specifications; 
and the record player won't do the 
best possible job unless its tone arm 
is tipped with a diamond needle. 

At this point, if he hasn’t done 
so already, the hi-fi neophyte begins 
to wonder what’s w rong with i 
ing a prefabricated set, one with all 
the parts neatly ental away in a 
handsome cabinet, ready to plug in 
and play. 

The answer is: nothing—except 
the cost. First, handsome cabinets 
sell for handsome prices. Second, 
housing all the hi-fi parts in one box 
brings into close conjunction a 
speaker that vibrates, an amplifier 


that gives off heat, and a record 
player that has a sensitive, delicate 
mechanism. Proximity of these parts 
can lead to trouble, and manufactur- 
ing a set designed to overcome this 
problem is expensive. There are big- 
scale single units that work well 
and come in a lovely cabinet besides, 
but they usually cost $700 or $800, 
nearly twice as much as components 
of equal worth assembled  sepa- 
rately. 

One important exception can be 
made to this general rule. If you 
are spending $150 or less for your 
equipment, you will be better off 
with a small packaged set than with 
a series of low-price, inferior com- 
ponents. Packaged sets such as Co- 
lumbia’s “360,” the RCA-Victor 
“Mark VI” and “Mark II,” or the 
corresponding Stromberg-Carlson, 
Webcor, Magnavox, Philco, and 
other instruments, are models of 
electronic ingenuity that do a re- 
markable job for their size and price. 
All their components and cabinets 
are intricately designed and blended 
to get results beyond the reach of 
inexpensive parts casually assem- 
bled. Conversely, they do not give 
as satisfying a performance as high- 
quality components carefully chosen 
and matched. It’s better to describe 
their sound as medium-fi rather than 
hi-fi. 

Manufacturing hi-fi parts has be- 
come such a specialized business 
that few companies make all the 
needed parts for a hi-fi system. Most 
of the manufacturers devote them- 
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selves to one or two of the required 
parts — turntables, changers, tone 
arms, amplifiers, needles, speakers, 
and even speaker enclosures. 

Cost varies widely, but the basic 
rule is: the higher the price, the 
higher the fi. At current prices, $175 
is the bare minimum for parts that 
add up to a satisfactory hi-fi system. 
It breaks down this way: $60 for 
a three-speed record player equipped 
with diamond needle; $65 for a 
combined amplifier-preamplifier; and 
$50 for an eight-inch speaker in a 
prefabricated enclosure. 

For around $300 you can put 
together a set of excellent quality 
that will do sumptuous justice to 
Casals, Tebaldi, the Boston Sym- 
phony and anyone else whose talents 
you choose to entrust to it. 

You can go much higher, of 
course. For $1,000 you can assemble 
a hi-fi set that will produce sound 
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Snowflakes tiptoeing down to earth. 
Sister F. Paula, S.S.J. 


Impartial as a stop light. T. Kenneth 


Looking as though she had swallowed 


a sunbeam. Mary C. Dorsey 
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so high pitched that it can be heard 
only by a dog. Systems like this 
make sense only for dogs. 

To demonstrate and sell compo- 
nents, a number of hi-fi centers have 
sprung up in recent years. Most of 
them aren’t fancy; they resemble 
electrical-parts stores. But they are 
equipped to show how hi-fi parts 
will work in various combinations, 
and to help prevent your winding 
up with a poor-quality speaker that 
will nullify the effects of a high- 
grade record player and amplifier. 

Whether your taste runs to a 
$135 prepackaged table model 
a $600 top-quality component setup, 
whether you put together the parts 
yourself or call in a specialist to do 
it (not a bad idea, especially if 
you re just g getting stentedl your in- 
vestment w vill pay off handsome 
dividends in pleasure derived from 
today’s records. 


Story-eyed gossip. Maurice Seittner 
state of mind induced by a 
Harold Helfer 
Nind whistling a weather forecast. 

Elmer Schurter 


Poverty: 
neighbor’s new car. 


Zigzag shrieks of lightning. 
Helen M. Ryan 
crowd with more heads than 
Mary C. Dorsey 


Mob: 
brains. 
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041 Days at 
653 So. 40th 


I ‘found myself’ at the 
Home of the Good Shepherd 


Y PARENTS WERE a Scotch 

father and an Irish mother, 
so I was bound to be both thrifty 
and talkative. To me, my father 
is only a picture in an album and 
a few vague childhood memories. 
He left home when I was four, 
and my mother went to work to 
support my older brother, my sister, 
and me. 

We kids were on our own—every 
way but financially. We settled our 
own fights, dressed ourselves, and 
took life as best we knew how. We 
Abbot kids could always run faster, 
climb higher, and fight harder than 
anyone else. We were neither rich 
nor poor, and we always lived in a 
good section of town. 

One day I socked a teacher be- 
cause she scolded me. Nothing hap- 
pened, so I figured I could get by 
with almost anything. The habit 
of walking out of classes and skip- 
ping school got to be great fun. 

In high school, I was a typical 
juvenile delinquent. My story really 
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starts on Jan. 12, 1950, 
8 o'clock in the evening. 

My boy friend and I had dated 
that night. We bought some liquor, 
then drove to a secluded parking 
spot on the outskirts of town. The 
car radio was on; we were drinking, 
wisecracking, and, in general, carry- 
ing on exactly as we pleased. It 
started snowing, and each flake 
looked like a diamond falling from 
a crown of stars above, and the 
moon seemed an emerald, shining 
through the glowing mist. (When 
you've had too much to drink things 
look like that.) All of a sudden 
everything went black. The next 
thing I knew, I was sitting in 
someone’s front yard, singing. The 
police came, and took me to the 
station, and I spent the night in 
jail. 

I must have fallen asleep, for the 


around 
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next thing I knew a big man in a 
blue uniform brought me some cof- 
fee and a bowl of mush. At that 
moment the very sight of food filled 
me with disgust, so I flung it to 
the floor. The sun peeped through 
the bars as if it were afraid to come 
in. 

I heard a man clumping down 
the hall. He opened the cell door, 
gave me a pitying look, and ordered 
me to follow him. We went down 
on the elevator, got out, and there 
at the end of the hall stood mom. 
All the blood ran to my face. | 
started sweating, and ‘then I was 
sorry—not for what I had done, but 
sorry that she had to see me. 

We went into a Mr. Johnson’s 
office. Then the questions started. 
He asked them so fast I didn’t have 
time to answer. He had a harsh 
voice and smoked a big cigar. I 
figured he'd just give me a talk 
about being good and let me go 
home. But most likely he thought 
it wouldn’t do any good, for I was 
taken to the city courthouse—-with- 
out mom. Two matrons and I sat in 
an office while a conference about 
me went on. Soon after, the lady in 
charge told me I was to be sent to 
Omaha’s Good Shepherd home, 653 
S. 40th, for one year. 653. The 
numbers tattooed themselves into 
my brain. 

For the first time in ages I had a 
good cry. You have to go through 
an ordeal like this to know how it 
feels. It’s a big change to be taken 
away from your home and family, 
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institution sur- 


You lose the 


into an 
walls. 


and stuck 
rounded by 


right to do as you please, to smoke, 
< é 


listen to records, swim, even to 
choose your own friends. 

I wondered what the home would 
be like. What frightened me most 
was the fact that nuns ran the place. 
I most certainly didn’t like the idea 
of being put into a house with a 
bunch of holy women. To me, nuns 
were people from another world. 

If I never prayed before, I did as 
we were nearing 653. My knees 
knocked, and my teeth chattered. 
Mr. Portor, the driver, turned with 
a flourish into the driveway. I could 
see that the place was very big, 
secluded, and much too quiet. If 
there’s anything I like it’s noise and 
more noise. 

I was greeted at the door by 
Mother Thomas, one of the Good 
Shepherd mothers. She asked me 
my name, age, grade, and other 
routine questions, and her smile 
made me relax a bit. She took me 
into the parlor to meet the mother 
superior. After a few words with 
the superior, Mother Thomas and 
I went up to the reception unit. I 
was turned over to Sister Ellen. I 
took a nice hot bath, combed my 
hair, and looked a little more hu- 
man. 

Sister asked me if I was hungry. 
What a question! I ate six fried eggs 
and four slices of toast, drank three 
glass of milk, and topped it off 
with a roll. I went to bed around 
four o'clock and drop! off to 
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sleep right away. When I woke up 
36 hours later, I had forgotten 
where | was. After pinching myself 
to see if I'd really come to, I dis- 
covered it was no nightmare; I was 
really at the Home of the Good 
Shepherd, 653, locked in—a wall 
around me. 

Sister sat me down to another 
big feed and got me to laughing, 
and I started feeling a little more 
like myself. By this time I had de- 
cided that nuns really aren’t so bad 
after all. The whole situation seemed 
very funny, because I figured mom 
would come and take me home in a 
few days, and that this ordeal would 
give me something really new to tell 
the kids at school. 

During the next two days I 
didn’t get a chance to be alone and 
feel sorry for myself. There wasn’t 
a minute out of the day I could call 
my own. I was too busy getting 
clothes marked, meeting people, 
helping Sister Ellen clean the recep- 
tion unit, or helping Sister Anna, a 
cute littke nun who never runs out 
of stories to tell. During those two 
busy days I was introduced to the 
girls’ director, Mother Marie. My 
first words to her were, “So you're 
the big boss around here!” 

After spending three days in the 
home, I was put into Sister Lucy’s 
group. The girls at Good Shepherd 
are split up into groups of about 25. 
You sleep, eat, and talk with your 
group, no one else, except on special 
occasions. Sister Lucy was always 
interested in what we were doing, 
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and helped in any way possible. 
Edna Mae, a fine girl, was assigned 
by Sister to keep an eye on me. She 
saw to it that I learned what to do 
and how to do it. At first it’s hard 
to be told what to do, but after a 
while you really don’t mind it so 
much. 

I had been there just four days 
when my birthday rolled around. 
More than anything in the world I 
wanted mom to come and take me 
home. Instead, she brought my 
birthday presents out to me. I could 
see then that I was going to stay 
for a while. One of the things that 
bothered me most was that I couldn’t 
have a cigarette. I soon found I 
wasn’t alone, as far as that was con- 
cerned. Many of the girls would 
have given their eyeteeth for just 
a puff or two. It’s surprising how 
Mother Marie could understand 
that. She’d give me candy to keep 
my mind off cigarettes. All the 
mothers were very considerate about 
little things like that. 

Soon I was a part of everyday 
routine at the Good Shepherd's. 
And believe me, it was a routine! 
We girls got up to the tune of a 
clanging bell. We'd almost welcome 
it, because the faster the days came, 
the closer the time would come for 
going home. After getting dressed, 
making our beds, and cleaning the 
dormitory, we would hear another 
bell, telling us that it was time for 
Mass. 

Although I was not a practicing 
Catholic, the chapel held a strange 
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fascination for me. Somehow, I al- 
ways listened for that morning Mass 
bell, yet all it meant to me was 
40 minutes extra sleep. Sharon, a 
girl in my group, and I would go 
back to sleep and sleep so soundly 
that we didn’t even know when 
Mass was over. One of the other 
girls always we to wake us up. 
After Sharon and I rubbed the sleep 
out of our eyes, we joined the other 
girls at breakfast. 

After dinner we went to school. 
School here was different from 
when I was at home because my 
teachers were just darling. They 
had two lay teachers who were 
real honeys. The hours of school 
passed quickly, and we soon found 
ourselves eating supper. After this 
meal, we usually went upstairs and 
danced. They were the only all- 
girl dances I had been to in my 
life, but they were lots of fun. A 
night's sleep, and we started another 
day, just like the one before. 

Living so closely with many girls, 
day in and day out, you're sure to 
find some that try your patience— 
like Margaret. We worked in the 
kitchen together. Mother Martha, 
the nun who had charge of the 
kitchen, sent Margaret and me out 
to the refectory to dish up the 
pudding. Margaret was setting the 
pudding on the tables wrong and 
I told her about it. She told me it 
was none of my business. 

I threw a plate at her! She ran 
to the kitchen, me right behind her, 
boiling mad. I raised my fist to hit 


her, and Mother Martha stepped in 
between us. We were sent upstairs 
to tell Mother Marie what we had 
done. 

We walked very slowly toward 
mother’s office, both afraid of what 
she would say, and still more afraid 
of the privileges we might lose. But 
she just made us apologize to each 
other, told us that from now on we 
should be more ladylike, and sent 
us back to work. 

Soon school was out for the sum- 
mer. Roller skating replaced danc- 
ing, and it seemed good to be out- 
doors, soaking up sunshine. The 
fresh air and summer fun changed 
my whole outlook on life. I was 
almost enjoying my new life. 

With summer comes baseball. I 
was elected captain of our team. 
It was the first real responsibility I 
had had and it made me feel proud 
and important. The girls formed a 
cheering squad; Father Bob, our 
resident chaplain, was umpire, and 
the mothers watched every game as 
if it were the Giants and Dodgers 
in a double-header! At the end of 
each season we had our own little 
World Series, a banquet, and the 
presentation of a trophy. 

I'll never forget the game we 
played on the 4th of July. I had 
just hit a beautiful fly into left 
field, and I started running for all 
I was worth. I passed Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, and as I neared home, I saw 
the ball coming in, so I slid. Father 
called an out on me, so I started 
arguing with him. We argued for 
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about five minutes; then Father 
suggested we finish hashing it out 
in the confessional the following 
Saturday. 

We didn’t settle the argument, 
but before I knew it, Father and I 
were talking about life’s order and 
purpose, God, and most of all, my- 
self. He soon had me telling him 
everything, and I cried like a “baby. 
One hour and 40 minutes later I 
walked out of the confessional, 
knelt down at the Communion rail, 
and told our Lord how truly sorry I 
was for everything I had done. 

After that, I got up every day in 


for Mass. Of course, that 


time 


meant losing a little extra sleep, 
but I made that up in summer 
school. I slept through history class 
till the teacher put an end to that. 


About four days before school 
started in the fall, we added one 
more member to our household. She 
was Mother Helen. I helped carry 
her trunk to the storeroom; it must 
have weighed 300 pounds. Mother’s 
bubbling personality was like a 
transfusion of happiness. You felt 
like chuckling to yourself and say- 
ing that it’s not ‘such a bad old 
world, after all. Her coming meant 
many happy hours of school assem- 
blies, plays, and singing sessions 
with Mother Helen at the piano. 
Mother could play anything from 
Ave Maria to Basin Street Blues, 
and that covers a lot of territory. 

School got well under way. The 
days went even faster with all our 


new activities. Mother was very 
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fond of poetry, and if she thought 
you had nothing better to do, she’d 
ask you to write a verse or two. I 
never passed the “Roses are red” 
stage, but I sure had fun acting 
like Longfellow. 

The leaves were falling faster 
every day, and the winter dresses 
came out of moth balls. Summer 
was filed away. No more baseball 
or roller skating. 

Christmas was wonderful! Our 
midnight Mass was so totally in the 
real spirit of Christmas that it’s 
dificult to describe it on paper. 
Christmas eve at the Good Shep- 
herd home is something that has to 
be seen rather than written about. 

With the New Year, we all made 
resolutions, the majority of them 
being broken within the first week. 

Jan. 13 marked my first year at 
the Good Shepherd’s. The authori- 
ties had said one year: 365 days. 
Well, I had put them in, and now 
I figured I could go home. My 
birthday came. Still no word about 
leav ing! I decided to run away. But 

I decided to stay for dinner because 
was hungry. After I ate, I talked 
to Mother "Florence a few minutes, 
and I just happened to mention the 
subject of running away. I asked 
her opinion of people who did 
things like that, and her reaction 
squelched my idea of taking off. 

Before I knew it, the school year 
again was nearing an end and the 
seniors were anxiously waiting for 
graduation and looking to ‘their 
future out in the world. 


653 SO. 40TH 
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The junior-senior prom sponsored 
by the juniors is an event as fresh 
in my mind as today’s happenings. 
For some of us this was to be the 
last dancing night with the other 
girls. None of us knew when we 
would be leaving, so we weren't 
able to make the most of our last 
minutes in the home. This night 
of fun and laughing was to be my 
last night at the Good Shepherd's. 
I went to bed that night as I had 
done the other 541, all unaware of 
what would take place the next day. 
I slept late the next morning, so 
I missed the opportunity for my last 
Mass there. When I got up, I went 
to work as usual. About an hour 
later Mother Marie called me up- 
stairs and told me I was going 
home. 


I never saw the girls after that. 
I asked Mother Superior if I could 


see one of the Sisters in the parlor 
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before I left, and she said Yes. 
When Sister came in I cried and 
cried. I was afraid to leave and I 
wanted to stay. She soon banished 
all my fears and reassured me that 
everything was going to be O.K. 
Mother Marie walked with me to 
the front door, where my mom was 
waiting to take me home. Before 
she turned and walked away, Mother 
Marie, in her usual kind way, took 
my hand and said, “Be good, Patricia, 
and don’t ever forget us.” 

Amnesia itself couldn’t make me 
forget the wonderful days I spent 
at 653, the Home of the Good 
Shepherd. Neither, I think, will 
any of the girls who “did time” 
there with me ever forget the les- 
sons we learned. I’m a different 
girl now, and every day I thank 
God for taking me off that danger- 
ous road I was traveling just a few 
years ago. 


Sister Marie told the story of the Presentation in the temple to a group of 
small children in Tunisia. As she talked, the children gazed with wide-eyed 
interest at a large colored picture of the Presentation. When she had finished, 
she used the picture for a review of the lesson. 

“Now, who is this?” she asked, pointing to one figure in the picture. 


“St. Joseph,” 
“And this?” 
“Our Lady.” 


they chorused. 


“And who remembers this old man’s name?” 


“Si 1? 
imeon! 
“And what did Simeon say?” 


There was a silence. Then little Lilina hesitantly raised her hand. 


“I think I know,” she said. 


“He must have said, ‘Please, Blessed Mother, 
let me hold him for a few minutes.’ ” 


Mission Digest. 





By Paul Jones 


Bishop Neumann 
of Philadelphia 


A humble frontier missioner could 
not escape the call to greatness 


in Philadelphia has been 

named after John Nepomu- 
cene Neumann, Bishop of Philadel- 
phia from 1852 to 1860. The student 
body of the old Southeast Catholic 
high school made a lively ceremony 
of ‘their mass transfer to the modern 
building. One car, overflowing with 
youngsters, carried the sign “Zoom- 
in’ to Neumann!” 

At first sight, the boisterous slo- 
gan would hardly seem appropriate 
in connection with the shy little 
missioner priest who became Phila- 
delphia’s 4th bishop. Yet it might 
have pleased John Neumann, at 
that, for all his life he was a man 
in a hurry. 

Neumann came to the U.S. as 
an immigrant when he was 25. He 
was a graduate of the Seminary of 
Budweis, in Bohemia, but not yet 
ordained, either as deacon or priest. 
His whole class was in the same po- 
sition. The Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire of 1836, where the Church had 
been firmly established for centuries, 
had a temporary surplus of priests. 

The U.S. was not in such a com- 
fortable condition. Bishops were des- 


| NEw Catuotic high school 





perate for priests, particularly for 
priests who could speak the lan- 
guages of the immigrants pouring 
into the country. 

John Neumann was determined 
to become a missioner in America. 
The logical procedure would have 
been to stay quietly at home, await- 
ing a formal summons from an 
American bishop. There were great 
mission enterprises in Central Eu- 
rope, like the Leopoldine founda- 
tion at Vienna, that channeled such 
requests and financed outgoing 
priests. 

Young Neumann couldn’t be pa- 
tient. It might be six months before 
he could .be ordained in Bohemia. 
One night he slipped away from his 
parents’ house in Prachatitz, after 
writing a farewell letter, and set out 
for America, via Budweis, Linz, 
Munich, Strasbourg, Nancy, and 
Paris. 

At every stop he visited semina- 
ries and diocesan offices, trying to 
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establish a sure contact. Philadel- 
phia, Vincennes, Ind., and New 
York were known to be recruiting 
volunteers prepared to endure New 
World hardships. But Neumann 
had no success whatever. The let- 
ters he wrote missed connections, or 
arrived just when bishops had com- 
mitted themselves to all the mis- 
sioners their thin budgets could 
support. 

The last blow fell in Paris, when 
John learned that Vincennes could 
not take any more priests for the 
decided to go to 
He was sure that 
somebody needed him there. He 
went down to Le Havre, nearly pen- 
made a deal with the 


time being. He 
America anyway. 


niless, and 


captain of the Europa. He paid $16 


for passage to New York. A straw 
mattress and pillow cost him anoth- 
er $1.40, and he had to give the 
steward $10 for provisions. 

On June 1836, the Hercules, 
a small Staten Island steam ferry, 
discharged its passengers at the Bat- 
on the tip of Manhattan. 
who went ashore in 
rain was John Neu- 


tery, 
Among those 
the pounding 
mann. 

Walking up Broadway, Neu- 
mann was in 2ood heart despite his 
poor circumstances. The rain was 
no help to his broken shoes and 
rumpled suit. Somebody had -stolen 
his hat. He had exactly in his 
pocket and no place to go. But he 
was in America at last. 

Outwardly, there was nothing un- 
usual about John Neumann except 
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his short stature. He was 5’ 22” 


tall. His irregular features would 
have made him ugly if it had not 
been for his large, dark, luminous 
eyes. 

The day he ianded was Corpus 
Christi. Neumann looked for a 
Catholic church but could not find 
one. New York City had only six 
in those days, when Broadway end- 
ed at 25th St. and Madison Square 
was an outlying suburban area. But 
the Swiss innkeeper who put him 
up for the night sent him to the 
pastor of a German parish, who 
gave him the address of Bishop Du- 
bois, ordinary of the diocese. 

Then good things began to hap- 
pen. John learned “thet ‘es Bishop 
of New York needed him, and had 
already written to Europe, asking 
him to come Within four 
weeks, he was ordained subdeacon, 
deacon, and priest, and was on his 
way to an assignment at Buffalo, 
then a boom town. The Erie canal 
had been finished just four years 
before. 

That route westward 
flood of people into the new terri- 
tories. Buffalo had a population of 
16,000, a theater, horse-drawn om- 
nibuses, and 1,000 feet of paved 
streets lit by kerosene flares. But 
only a few miles from the metro- 
polis, conditions 
When he was offered his choice of 
urban or rural work by Father Pax, 
the priest he was to assist, Father 
Neumann chose the country. 

He was there four years, serving 


over. 


carried a 


were primitive. 
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singlehandedly three churches and 
half a dozen mission stations: Wil- 
liamsville, Lancaster and North 
Bush, Transit, Sheldon, Batavia, 
Pendleton, and Tonawanda. He 
built his own log-cabin 
parish house, cooked for himself 
(not well), and taught his own 
schools. He ranged ten, 20, 30 - 
on foot, with a shoulder pack, < 
much a pioneer as any of his anes 
ioners. It was punishing work, even 
after his brother joined him as a lay 
teacher and after he was given a 
horse. Finally, Father Neumann's 
health broke down, and for three 
months he could do nothing. 

In 1840 he came to the conclu- 
sion that he was not cut out for the 
solitary labors of a pioneer mission- 
er. He needed the support of 
Community for his spiritual tik 
fare, he thought. So he applied for 
admission to the Redemptorist Or- 
then only eight years in this 
country. 

Father Neumann’s plans never 
seemed to work out precisely as he 
expected. He anticipated a year of 
quiet recollection in the novitiate, a 
healing period for his soul, away 
from the practical worries of a secu- 
lar pastor. But such a thing was im- 
possible in the 1840's. The Church 
in the U.S. was almost over- 
whelmed by the tide of immigrants. 
It was as if a levee had broken and 
every available man had to lend a 
hand wherever he was needed. 

For a young priest who had con- 
vinced himself that he was a poor 


two-room 


der, 


‘jan was invaluable. 
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financier and a poor administrator 
Chis bishops never agreed with 
him) the next decade must have 
taken on a nightmare quality. In 
his first year as a Redemptorist, he 
changed station eight times. He 
SCTV ed at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
New York City, Rochester, Buffalo, 
and Norwalk, Ohio. He made his 
profession in January, 1842, and 
went to work at once as assistant 
priest at St. James’ in Baltimore. 
In 1844 he was sent back to Pitts- 
burgh, then a new diocese, to take 
charge of St. Philomena’s parish. 

He found a half-finished church, 
a debt of $17,000, enormous for 
that time, and a large congregation 
of poor immigrants. It was lucky 
they were so numerous, for a con- 
tribution of 5¢ a week to the build- 
ing fund was the highest average 
Father Neumann thought he could 
ask for. He was hardly settled be- 
fore a great fire destroyed one-third 
of the city, including more than 
1,000 homes. Nevertheless, within 
three years, the great church was 
finished, a rectory started, and 
schools were organized. 

In addition to his work in the 
urban parish, Father Neumann 
helped to serve the mission stations 
for miles around. A_ priest who 
could speak English, German, Bo- 
hemian, French, Spanish, and Ital- 
Later, finding 
newcomers from Ireland who knew 
no English, he learned Gaelic so 
that he could hear their Confessions. 

Within five years of his final 
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vows as a Redemptorist, Father 
Neumann was named superior gen- 
eral of the Order in the U.S. His 
health had broken down again at 
Pittsburgh, but he courageously re- 
sponded to another — fen to 
duty. He was then only very 
young to have supervision over 40 
priests, many of them his seniors, 
some of them men with great Eu- 
ropean re putations. 

The labors of the Redemptorists 
among the German immigrants car- 
ried them far afield. They had mis- 
sions, or calls to found missions, as 
far off as Texas and Oregon, the 
ends of the world a century ago. 

Neumann held the post of supe- 
rior general against his will for 
nearly two years, until a new vice 
provincial could come from Europe. 
One observer said of him, after 
praising his exemplary conduct and 
regularity, “He lacks ‘the all-i -impor- 
tant quality in America of force or 
authority. He never had this and 
he never will.” 

In 1851, he became rector of St. 
Alphonsus in Baltimore, and re- 
verted joy fully to a subordinate 
position. “Here,” he said, “we can 
truly love God, work much, and suf- 
fer much for Him, and we do all 
this quietly and unnoticed by the 
world.” 

Fifteen months later, to his com- 
plete dismay, he was named Bishop 
of Philadelphia. He was consecrated 
on Passion Sunday, 1852, and went 
to his diocese at the end of March. 

Philadelphia was then the second 


city of the U.S. Neumann thought 
himself entirely unsuitable for so 
cosmopolitan and fashionable a cen- 
ter. Once again, the financial re- 
sponsibilities were immense, with an 
unfinished cathedral, and need 
everywhere in the vast diocese for 
new churches, missions, and, above 
all, schools. 

The delegation that greeted him 
at the old Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Wilmington depot struck the 
right note. They promised him a 
new school as an installation pres- 


ent. Nothing could have pleased 


him better. 

Philadelphia, like other Ameri- 
can cities, was made up of an older, 
established social community and a 
new and constantly changing mass 
of immigrants. Oddly enough, most 
of the anti-Catholic feeling of the 


time arose among immigrants who 
brought their prejudice from Eu- 
rope. Neumann concentrated his 
labors on the immigrants, especially 
in the country districts. On one occa- 
sion, he traveled all day in the rugged 
interior of Pennsylvania to adminis- 
ter Confirmation to one child, at a 
tiny settlement called Snow Shoe. 
He was ill at ease with the great. 
After one social engagement, he 
lamented his resemblance to Sancho 
Panza in Don Quixote, always say- 
ing and doing the wrong thing. For- 
tunately, he acquired a learned and 
pious coadjutor, Bishop Wood, a na- 
tive Philadelphian. Bishop Wood 
was a convert from Unitarianism, 
and a trained banker. They made a 
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good team, although as unlike as 
any two men you could imagine; for 
Wood was tall, distinguished, ur- 
bane, and at home anywhere, while 
Neumann never was comfortable 
anywhere except among the poor. 

Neumann’s great achievement was 
his organization of the Catholic 
parochial- school system in a period 
when the public school was a grow- 
ing issue. After one year as Bishop 
of Philadelphia, he could write to 
his old father in Bohemia, “Much 
has been done for the schools. The 
number of children in them has in- 
creased from 500 to 5,000; and be- 
fore another year has passed, I hope 
to have 10,000 children in our 
schools here in Philadelphia. The 
sacrifices which the good people are 
willing to make prove more than 
anything else their love for our holy 
faith and makes my position easier, 
which otherwise would be almost 
unbearable.” 

To Bishop Neumann must go the 
credit for organizing the first dio- 


FLOATING POWER 


A man who operates a gas station in Cowichan Station, B.C., 
had met up with the least mechanical-minded of all motorists when a woman 
whirled up in an old car, grabbed his watering can, and started pouring water 
into the gas tank. 

He rushed out to protest, but found that he he id misjudged her. 


“There’s a slow leak 


in this gas tank, 
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cesan central board of education. 
That was almost his first important 
act as Bishop of Philadelphia, and 
it explains why, after so many years, 
his name honors a diocesan high 
school. 

On Jan. 5, 1860, he walked down 
Vine St. on an errand of no great 
consequence. A priest upstate was 
worried about a chalice that had 
gone astray in the mail. Character- 
istically, Bishop Neumann went to 
the express office to attend to the 
matter himself. On his way home, 
he fell dead on the sidewalk. 

He was buried in the great Ger- 
man Redemptorist Church of St. 
Peter’s in Philadelphia. His grave 
has become a shrine. For in Decem- 
ber, 1921, Pope Benedict XV de- 
clared Bishop Neumann's virtues 
heroic. He said, “Because of the 
simplicity of his works we find in 
them a strong argument for saying 
to the faithful of whatever age, sex, 
or condition: you are all bound to 
imitate the Venerable Neumann.” 


thought he 


you see?” she patiently explained. 


“If I pour in just enough water, being heavier than gasoline it stays on the 
bottom and supplies the Teak. The intake pipe to the motor is just high enough 
to drain the gas off the top without taking any water. Now—fill ‘er up!” 


Maclean’s Magazine (13 Oct. ’56). 





By Kurt Singer 
Condensed from “More Spy Stories’’* 


The Man Who Didn’t 
Kill Magsaysay 


Tomds laid his gun on the table 


when his intended victim talked back 


OMAS SANTIAGO is 33 years 
old. He wears no shoes; his 
khaki pants are torn; his 


shirt is dingy and seldom buttoned; 
and when he wears a coat it is 
mostly patches. He is a national 
hero in the Philippine Republic. 
He was the first Soviet spy to 
admit that he belonged to an assas- 
sination squad organized by the 
Cominform. Many Russian spies 
who have left the fold have con- 


fessed their work against democracy, 


but not one has confessed belong- 


ing to such a secret squad. Many 
an anti-Stalinist, Leon Trotsky, 
Louis Adamic, and Arcadi Maslow, 
has been murdered, but Tomas was 
the first person to confess member- 
ship in the organization that mur- 
dered them. 

Tomas had fought against the 
Japanese during the 2nd World 
War. The communist-led Hukbala- 
hap guerrillas later became the 
nucleus of the Communist 
party in the Philippines. Tomas 


new 


*@ 1955 by Kurt Singer, and reprinted with his permission. Published by W. H. 


teamed up with them and became 
the bodyguard of Louis Taruc, the 
young Huk leader. He traveled for 
months with the communist high 
command. They often lay in am- 
bush to attack villages, to rob banks 
in order to finance their campaign. 
They also stormed arsenals and cap- 
tured regular troops. 

Tomas was so heroic, well-trained, 
and gallant in underground war- 
fare that Taruc appointed him to 
assassinate Ramén Magsaysay, the 
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defense minister (now President) 
of the Philippine Republic, the 
man who had started the war of 
extermination against the commu- 
nist underground. 

Tomas ducted as a peasant boy, 
and in his loose clothes concealed 
grenades, pistol, and ammunition. 
He walked for days to reach Manila, 
and inquired carefully about the 
location of the defense minister’s 
office. A few blocks from the min- 
istry he ran into peasants 
discussing politics, and stopped to 


some 


listen. They were praising Magsay- 
say as a real friend of the people; 
they said he would shoot any sol- 
harmed the peasants. 
Tomas knew better. He had seen 
police cruelty against peasants. He 


dier who 


had seen peasants driven off their 


land. 

He could no longer keep quiet. 
He interrupted the group and told 
them his side of the story. He re- 
fused to believe lies”; he 
knew what he had the 
midst of this heated argument an 
ex-Huk recognized him. They both 
had been at the same campfire, in 
the same rice fields. He took ‘Tomas 
aside and “Why don’t you 
speak to Magsaysay himself? I will 
help you see 5 Pl You can hear the 
truth for yourself.” 

Tomas agreed. He would see 
Magsaysay and carry out his orders. 
The assassination would be much 
easier than he had anticipated. 

Next morning, the ex-Huk and 
Tomas visited Magsaysay. No one 


“these 
seen. In 


said, 
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searched them. Tomas kept his hand 
on the gun in his pocket; in his 
clothes were also his two hand 
grenades. 

For an hour Magsaysay and 
Tomas argued. Magsaysay told him 
of the sufferings of the Filipinos; 
he told him what Tomas already 
knew. But why did they suffer? 
Was it not because of the Japanese? 
The Americans had given them in- 
dependence and helped to get rid 
of the Japanese. Then they had left. 

But the communists, who were 
they? Weren't foreigners their real 
leaders in the Philippines? If they 
took over power, wouldn’t they run 
the country just as the Japanese had 
run it? 

What about Filipinos running 
the Philippines for themselves? If 
they all stuck together they could 
help the poor, bring reforms in edu- 
cation, and increase production. “I 
don’t care who runs the Philip- 
pines,” Magsaysay said, “but they 
must be people | born here and not 
people organized by Moscow.” He 
told Tomas that he, too, could help. 

Tomas orew silent. It was true 
that there were men from abroad 
who had been at the high-command 
meetings. These foreigners always 
brought word about new arms, and 
when they would arrive on neutral 
ships. They had given a course in 
sabotage with dynamite. The for- 
eigners seemed to be in authority. 
Toand ds knew Magsaysay was telling 
the truth. 

“They are not your brothers,” 
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said Magsaysay. “We are your broth- 
er Filipinos. ss 

Tomas was faced with a great de- 
cision. Should he admit he had 
been wrong, or should he carry out 
his mission to kill Magsaysay? 

Tomas, who had grown up as a 
Catholic, said later that in this mo- 
ment he thought first of his mother, 
then of his childhood days of star- 
vation, of prayers which were not 
answered according to his request— 
and was ready to shoot this enemy 


of communism. But, in a flash, 


Tomas put his pistol on the table, 


took out the two grenades, and 
said, “I came here to kill you, but 
if you want to bring unity to the 
Philippines and get cid of the Sovi iet 
underground, let me help you.’ 
Magsaysay did not move. He 
trembled nor showed any 
Tomas threw the 


neither 
emotion 
weapons on the table. 

In the Republic of the Philip- 
pines you cannot come to a govern- 
ment office to murder a member of 
the cabinet and then walk out, even 
after conversion, a free man. Mag- 
saysay visited Tomas in prison. He 
promised to help him. Tomas stood 
trial. It was a sensational session. 
He told of the Soviet-sponsored 
underground, of arms the Huks re- 
ceived with the aid of communist 
weapons con- 


when 


maritime unions, of 
cealed in food boxes. 

He also told of the secret drills 
and the party schooling. He gave 
the names of the two Russian agents 
who followed the Huks as instruc- 
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the communist Chinese 
Huk high com- 
testimony. 


tors and 
who advised the 
mand. It was startling 
Tomas was sentenced, but paroled 
to Magsaysay. 

W orking now under the direction 
of Magsaysay, Tomas’ job was to 
convert other members of the Huks. 
He succeeded, at great danger to 
himself, in persuading a denen key 
men to come over. Some of them 
returned to civilian life; others be- 
gan to work as intelligence agents 
for the Philippine army. 

The new converts and Magsay- 
say's campaign to aid the peasants 
brought 5,000 Huk soldiers into the 
fold of Philippine democracy in one 
year. Tomas supervised much of the 
movement under the Magsaysay 
command. 

In 1950, the Huks had 20,000 
men under arms and a reserve of 2 
million Filipinos. In some areas, 
such as Luzon, they controlled quite 
a few towns; they confiscated build- 
ings and collected taxes for the Red 
army. 

In every city they took over, they 
killed at least one government ofh- 
cial, hanged him, and placarded the 
dead body: “He opposed the Huks. 
Xed Front.” 

To further terrorize the popula- 
tion, the assassination squad arrested 
many Catholic priests. A priest was 
tied down. A rope was put on each 
leg and each rope was fastened to 
an ox. Then the oxen were driven 
in different directions, tearing the 
priest limb from limb. The Huks 
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laughed at such reprisals against 
the Church which opposed com- 
munism. 

Tomas knew all of this. He knew 
also of the secret plan to start an 
uprising in the Philippines in the 
spring of 1952. Russian arms were 
scheduled to arrive via Burma and 
China on Polish ships. 

The Huks, who knew of Tomas’ 
activities, were aware he had given 
away their plans. They decided: now 
to kill him and Magsaysay. 

José Rizal, whose grandfather was 
one of the great hese in Philippine 
history, was chosen to arrange the 
second assassination attempt. José 
was to make an appointment with 
Magsaysay and Tomas for Sept. 1, 
1951. While they were in confer- 
ence, two Huk assassins were to 


come in a jeep to machine-gun them 
both. 


But Rizal met Magsaysay in his 


residence instead of his ofice. He 
was an ardent communist, but listen- 
ed to the two crusaders for Philip- 
pine freedom. He broke down, con- 
fessed, and warned Magsaysay and 
his underground fighter. 

Rizal and Tomas were converted 
by the defense minister, but they 
in turn Pinca him. They con- 
vinced Magsaysay that government 
by lendiovds should be abolished. 
They advocated an end to all rem- 
nants of feudalism. 

The first problem was to over- 
come the Huk leaders. Tomas and 
Rizal finally worked it out. ‘Tomas 
knew who regularly brought special 
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rations to the communist command- 
ers. She was an old woman, who 
carried the food packages, scarce 
meat, bread, and fats, in a basket. 
Tomas and Rizal suggested that 
agents follow her, and so learn 
names and locations of the entire 
high command. 

Within a week, the entire Polit- 
buro was arrested. The greatest 
shock to Magsaysay was that one 
of the members arrested was Prof. 
José Lava, from the University of 
the Philippines, a mild-mannered, 
kind man with whom the defense 
minister lunched once a week. Yet 
this man had worked with the 
group which tried twice to assas- 
sinate him. 

Tomas and Rizal visited all the 
communists who had been arrested. 
They made many more converts 
and also learned the names of other 
leaders. Taruc himself was soon ar- 
rested. 

Tomas’ next job was, perhaps, the 
most unusual any ex-communist spy 
has ever undertaken. The crusade 
against the Huks had _ produced 
thousands of parentless children. 
Women fleeing the Huk camps left 
their children behind them, acting 
on the communist law that the party 
comes first and the family sec- 
ond. Tomas organized welfare work 
among the children. He hoped that 
the parents sooner or later would 
claim them if they knew where 
they were. But only one out of ten 
actually showed up. 

Now Tomas began to play a 
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important role in the great govern- 
ment reform. Still dressed as a peas- 
ant boy, he helped Rizal shape the 
new government policies. 

The army y became a 
new army. Young, idealistic officers 
became the friends of the peasants. 
The army furnished them help at 
court and, in many cases, ended the 
tenant-farmer relationship by press- 
ing for land grants to the peasants. 

The remaining Huks, 
perate, killed Filipino soldiers on 
sight, and massacred small units in 
the villages. As they lost their hold 
on the people, they became even 
vicious, and_bar- 


suddenly 


now des- 


more dangerous, 
barous. 

Each ex-Huk who left the com- 
munists was offered pardon. More 
that, he was promised land 

a job on a farm, or help 
Many of them who are 


than 
grants, 
in business. 
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still in prison are getting vocational 
training, and a job is promised them 
on their Thousands _ con- 
fessed and repented. More -parents 
came to claim their children, and 
families were reunited. 

Where the Huks were strongest, 
in Pampaga province, 2% of the 
people owned 98% of the land. It 
oper- 


release. 


is here that the reforms are 
ating. 

Rent ceilings have been legalized; 
illiterate peasants are not permitted 
to pay more than 30% of their crop 
income for rent. 

The ex-Huks worship Magsaysay. 
The reforms might never have come 
at all had not Tomas Santiago and 
José Rizal refrained from murder- 
ing him. They became a team; the 
are proud of what they have done. 
Tomas has a favorite slogan, “The 
Filipinos will never be Russian.” 


LADIES IN WAITING 
The fiancée of a lieutenant who was coming home after a tour of overseas duty 
phoned the local newspaper to give the news. She was in such a dither of joy 
that she gave the whole editorial staff a lift. 


An hour later the telephone rang again. When the caller began, 
let you know that Lieut. Robert Smith ; is coming home next week.” 
explained that they already had the information from a prev ious call. 
was a silence; then a puzzled voice said, 


“Yes.” 
“Oh,” laughed the caller, 


“then it must have been me.” 


“I want to 
the reporter 
There 
“Was it a girl’s voice?” 


Drovers’ Telegram. 


= 


A blushing young woman handed the clerk a telegram form containing only a 


name, address, and the word Yes. 
ten words for the same price.” 


“T know,” she said, 


“You know, 


” said the clerk, “you can send 


“but wouldn’t I look eager if I said it ten times?” 


The Link (Dec. 56). 
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Know A\b out ‘a4 


Ouestions about the Church are in- 
vited from non-Catholics. Write 
and we will have your question an- 
swered. If your A gia is selected to 
be answered publicly in The Catholic 
Digest, you will receive a lifelong sub- 
scription to this magazine. Write 
Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 

[his month’s question and answer: 


us, 


LETTER 
To the Editor: In the August, 1956, 
issue of THe Catuoric Dicest, I 


read, with a lump my throat, 


Farewell to a Chaplain. A Catholic 


THE 


priest was preparing a Lutheran to 


die a happy death. “If a Lutheran 
were really sick, what prayers would 
he want a Catholic priest to say for 
him? Ernie, we're going to say those 
prayers, together, and then I'll help 
and 


Say 


you make an act of contrition; 
if I’d like t 
some pri anes out of my own ritual.” 

The article does not say that the 
Lutheran chaplain was_ baptized, 
but | that he has gone to 
heaven. 

Early last year, American 
Protestant missioners in the jungles 
of Ecuador gave their lives in their 
zeal to spread Christianity among 
the savage Indians of that country. 
If they “had been Catholics they 


you don’t mind, to 


pray 


five 
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) 
Ch urcns 
would have been martyrs to the faith. 
They were not baptized into the 
Catholic Church, but again I pray 
re they have gone to heaven. 
The Catholic Church is adamant 
in its attitude that there is but one 
Church and that it is the weighty 
responsibility of everyone to belong 
to it. “Outside the Catholic Church 
there But can we 
believe that the Lutheran chaplain 
and those five Protestant missioners 


is no salvation.” 


were not saved? 

Catholic I 
asked concede that good Protestants 
will go to heaven as surely as bad 

Catholics will go to hell. The Bap- 
Well, all of 
us desire to go to heaven. 

Then, w hy all this bother about 
conversions into the Catholic 
Church and why all this worry 
about proselytism? Do not all Chris- 
tians the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God? 
Does this not make all religions the 
Rafael F. Alcazar 


priests whom have 


tism of desire, they say. 


contess 


5 
samecr 


THE ANSWER 

3y J. D. Conway 
With confidence I join you in 
prayer, Rafael, that this Lutheran 
chaplain has gone to heaven; and 
in the midst of my prayer I can 
hardly restrain a smile as I think 
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of his astonishment in 
through purgatory on his way there. 

It may interest you that many of 
the Catholics of Ecuador do con- 
sider those American Protestant 
missioners to be martyrs—rather un- 
wise martyrs (at least in their 
missionary methods), but sincere, 
brave, and generous. They died for 
the love of Christ in an heroic effort 
to make his love known to savage 
pagans. If they who died with such 
sacrifice and devotion are not in 
heaven with Jesus, whom they loved 
so ardently, then despair might well 


pa SS] ng 


run rampant amid the rest of us. 
So, just as you imply, Rafael, we 
Catholics are pretty sure that in- 
numerable non-Catholics go to heav- 
en. Your question is: 


how do we 
account for their getting there since 
we keep insisting—with St. Cyprian 
and the 4th Lateran council—that 
“outside the Church there is no 
salvation”? 

We stress the fact that the Church 
is necessary to salvation precisely 
that we may avoid the conclusion 
you imply in the final paragraph of 
your letter: that all religions are 
essentially the same: boil them 
down to their least common denomi- 
nator and take your choice. The 
Church would rather seem intoler- 
ant than give her approval to the 
proposition that error is equal to 
truth. 

The doctrine of no salvation out- 
side the Church is understandably 
offensive to those who are outside 
the Church. Their immediate im- 
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pression is that we are condemning 
them, personally, to hell. And then, 
when we start explaining that we 
don’t really mean them, individual- 
ly, they decide that we are hedging, 
and that in our clumsy efforts to 
apologize we contradict ourselves 
and fail to make sense. Actually, 
this doctrine is full of good sound 
theological sense, when we under- 
stand it as the Church has always 
taught it; and it need not give of- 
fense to anyone who grasps its full 
meaning and its logical necessity. 

It might help to clarify our expla- 
nation if we could make it clear from 
the beginning that the Church’s in- 
tolerance Cif you wish to call it that) 
is directed towards error itself, and 
not towards the person who is in 
error. It is directed towards false 
institutions, posing as churches of 
Christ, rather than towards the peo- 
ple who belong to these institutions. 
The Church tries to imitate the 
love of Christ without letting char- 
ity blind her to the importance of 
truth. She recalls how He blasted 
the errors of the Pharisees, and 
then made friends with individual 
Pharisees like Simon and Nico- 
demus. 

To emphasize this distinction we 
might state the doctrine in terms of 
the institution: Jesus Christ estab- 
lished only one means of salvation, 
his Church. He established no other 
churches as rivals or auxiliaries. And 
his Church is essential in his plan 
of sanctifying and saving men; not 
merely helpful, but necessary. He 
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could have worked out a plan of 
salvation without the Church, but 
he actually chose to sanctify men 
in a unified group, using one to 
help the other: “Go and . . . make 
disciples . . . baptizing them in the 
name of the Father. . He who 
hears you hears Me. . . . If he re- 
fuse to hear even the Church, let 
him be to thee as the heathen and 
the publican.” 

We believe that the Church is 
the unique means of salvation be- 
cause the New Testament and the 
early history of Christianity make it 
clear that Jesus established only 
one Church. 

We believe that the Church is 
the one means of salvation, because 
our Lord prayed for unity: “Yet not 


for these only do I pray, but for 
those also who through their word 
are to believe in Me, that all may be 


one, even as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I| in Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me” 

(John 17: 20-21). And He also 
yearned for unity: “And other sheep 
I have that are not of this fold. 
Them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one Shepherd” 
(John 10, 16). 

Our belief in this doctrine is 
based on the exclusive nature of 
truth. The mathematician will not 
tolerate the proposition that two 
plus two equals five. Truths about 
God are far more important. Two 
churches cannot be equally good if 
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one teaches truth and the other 
teaches something contrary to that 
truth. The teaching organization 
which Christ established must be 
zealous for the truth Christ taught. 

We believe that the Church is 
the exclusive means of salvation, 
because she was sent to teach the 
entire doctrine of Christ to all men: 
“Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations . . . teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded 
you; and behold, I am with you all 
days, even unto the consummation 
of the world” (Matt. 28: 19-20). It 
is this constant presence of Christ 
with his Church which makes it 
unique. He made no such promise 
to any other organization. 

The Church ‘weed deny her very 
nature and divine institution if she 
were to admit rivals on equal or 
similar basis. It is her task to in- 
corporate all men of all times and 
places into the one fold of the one 
Shepherd. How can she seek to 
embrace all, as her divinely given 
duty, if she recognizes a right of 
other churches to "embence some of 
them? There must be “one body and 
one Spirit . . . one Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism; one God and Father 
of all” (Ephesians 4, 46). 

This quotation from St. Paul 
suggests the principal reason for our 
belief that the Church of Christ is 
the unique and unified and ex- 
clusive means of salvation: it is the 
body of Christ. “For as the body is 
one and has many members, and 
all the members of the body, many 
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as they are, form one body, so also 
is it with Christ. . . . Now you are 
the body of Christ, member for 
member” (I Cor. 12: 12, 27 

If you try to split up Christians 
into m: ny churches you seek to dis- 
member the body of Christ. The 
Church hates heresy because it tears 
the body of Christ apart. 

We are sanctified by membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. He 
is the head of that body, and life 
flows down from Him through the 
its members. There is 
only one Redeemer, one Mediator, 
through whom we are saved: “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. No 
one comes to the Father but through 
Me” (John 14: 6). And we cannot 
come to Christ except through his 
Church, the body of which He is 
head. 

So you see, 


body to all 


Rafael, that as long as 


we are speaking of institutions, this 


that “outside the Church 
there is no rather 
simple. Christ established only one 
Church; it 


gave us for our salvation. 


doctrine 
salvation” is 


means He 
All others 


when we con- 


is the only 


are false. However, 
sider the members of these churches 
as individual human 
problem becomes complicated. We 
run into questions of moral guilt 
and inculpable error, of sincerity 
and good faith and love. We need to 
be psychologists as well as theolo- 
gians, and even then we can only 
estimate the relationship, in will 
and conscience, between a man and 


his Maker. 


persons, the 
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This fact we do know: that the 
evidences for the one true Church 
are not so apparent and convincing 
that they command immediate ac- 
ceptance, especially in the mind of 
the man who has been raised from 
childhood to regard the Church as 
an ancient ogre. It is entirely possi- 
ble for him to be wrong without 
guilt. And God will blame us only 
ae the things of which we are per- 
sonally guilty. 

Each man’s salvation is his in- 
dividual concern. The Church can- 
not save him in spite of himself. 
almighty God will not do 
The Church is the means of 
him to God, the instru- 
God’s graces to 


Even 
that. 
bringing 
ment for bringing 
him, but the rest is a matter of his 
own will. To her members the 
Church brings the means of salva- 
tion directly and fully, but some of 
them reject her offerings. 
outside her membership, the Church 
may bring these same means of sal- 
vation indirectly and partially, and 
many of them may accept all she 


To those 


brings. 

If the Church is to 
divine gifts to those who are not her 
members there must be some con- 
nection between her and _ them. 
There is such a connection, though 
it is sometimes rather tenuous. It is 
the bond of implicit desire of mem- 
bership, which is embedded in good 
faith and honest unawareness of 
error. Good faith is faith of a sort; 
and good intentions cover a multi- 
tude of faults. 


distribute 
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This membership in the Church 
by desire is similar to Baptism by 
desire. 
tized persons to love 
pletely for his own goodness that 
they attract the divine in re- 
turn, and that love sanctifies them. 
Likewise, the person who is not a 
member of the Church may be so 
good and so desirous of doing the 
will of God that he would not hesi- 
tate to join the Church if he really 
understood that it is the true and 
only Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 
Actually he is convinced that the 


It is possible for nonbap- 
God so com- 


love 


Church is something quite different, 
and he spurns membership in it. 
Yet his good intentions amid his 
honest error bind him unknowingly 
to Christ's instrument of salvation. 
This membership by desire is en- 


tirely subjective; it has none of the 
outward effects of real’ member- 
ship. But the Church, in her char- 
ity, fully 
effectiveness. She knows that it can 
often produce a devout and holy 
Christian life, and that saints and 
martyrs may result from it. She 
would have us regard our se parated 
brethren with humility and charity, 
with tolerance and hope. But she 
does not want our charity to blind 
us to the importance of truth. There 
is danger that we come to imagine 
that doctrine doesn’t matter, that 
sincerity and honesty are the only 
things that count. That is why she 
insists so strongly that she is the 
only source of salvation established 


by Christ. 


recognizes its reality and 
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Among non-Catholic Christians, 
membership in the Church by de- 
sire is often bolstered by various 
links of truth borrowed from her 
and by some powerful means of 
grace retained from their former 
membership in her. They believe 
in God, the Father almighty; in 
Jesus Christ, his only Son; in the 
Redemption, and our sanctification 
in the grace of Christ; in a moral 
code bs sed on justice and charity; 
and in an eternal life of reward 
or punishment. These great truths 
are terribly important, and they are 
all Catholic. The Church kept them 
alive and intact for 15 centuries to 
give them as a priceless heritage to 
those who deny her. Those who be- 
lieve them have much of Catho- 
licity deep in their souls. 
basic teachings, 
most non-Catholic Christians have 
kept some of the sacraments. Prac- 
tically all have Baptism. Some schis- 
matics have Holy Eucharist and 
Holy Orders. All have Matrimony, 
even though many may not rec- 
ognize its sacramental character. 
We believe that an infant validly 
baptized in a Protestant church is an 
adopted child of God, filled with the 
grace which makes it heir to heaven. 
Its spiritual position deteriorates only 
as it learns and accepts false doc- 
trines. Its direct and internal rela- 
tionship with God changes only as 
it becomes guilty of heresy. If its 
faith remains honest, firm, and un- 
doubting it may never become 
guilty. 


Besides these 
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Even the pagan has something of 
Catholicity in him. It may not have 
come to him directly through the 
Church, but it is one in substance 
with the teachings of the Church, 
e. g., that there is a Supreme Be- 
ing, that man has an immortal soul, 
and that there is such a thing as 
moral right and wrong, with reward 
and punishment as sanction. 

These people outside the Church, 
then, are saved by what is Catholic 
in them, not by anything non- 
Catholic in their position. Their re- 
jection of Christ’s Church would 
ruin their chances of salvation if 
they did it voluntarily and inten- 
tionally—if they were guilty of it. 
Their good faith saves them, and 
their good intentions provide a 
sanctifying link with the Church 
of Christ. 

Pope Pius IX summed it up in 
a talk he gave more than 100 years 
“It must be regarded as true 
that he who does not know the true 
sight of 
God so far as his ignorance is in- 
Who would presume to 
limits of such ignorance, 


ago. 
religion is guiltless in the 


vincible. 
fix the 
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amid the infinite variety and dif- 
ference of peoples, countries, and 
mentalities?” 

And we might add, in the same 
vein, who would presume to fx 
limits to the mercy and forgiveness 
of God? We do know that God 
wishes all men to be saved, and 
that to every man who has the use 
of reason He gives graces sufficient 
for salvation. Only a man who re- 
jects those graces will go to hell. 
Who but God can read the heart of 
a man? The theologian can define 
invincible ignorance, but he cannot 
determine its prevalence; neither 
can he measure the effects of d: 
vine love in the soul of man. “He 
who has my Commandments and 
keeps them, he it is who loves Me. 
But he who loves Me will be loved 
by my Father, and I will love him 
and manifest myself to him” (John 
14, 21). “If anyone love Me, he 
will keep my word, and my Father 
will love him, and We will come to 
him and make our abode with him” 
(John 14, 23). When God makes 
his abode in the heart of a man, 
that man is holy. 


Sa 


TEARS, IDLE TEARS 


As they came out of the theater, the husband said to his wife, 


“T never can 


see why you sniffle at a movie over the imaginary troubles of a group of 


people you don’t even know.” 


“It’s exactly the same reason,” 


replied his wife, 


“why you jump up and 


yell when a man you don’t know slides into second base.” 


The Far East (March ’56). 











Gooney Birds 
Get in the Way 


The navy’s enemies 


are the sailors’ friends 


HE NAvy’s most unusual 

morale builder is the gooney 

bird. The 700-odd sailors 

on lonely Midway island in the 

Pacific think the big albatrosses of- 

fer the liveliest entertainment in the 
world. 

Dancing is one of the forms 

of entertainment provided by the 

gooney birds. They have a court- 


*1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


By 


W. Pierce 


Henry 


Condensed from the 


“Science Service News Letter’ 


July 


1% 


ship dance, the “Midway mambo,” 
as formal and stately as anything a 
royal ballroom could offer. The 
birds bow, spread their wings, 
stretch their necks, rattle their bills, 
and utter a calf-like Ahhhh. They 
keep up their courting and bicker- 
ing long after the human inhabi- 
tants of the island have retired. 
From somewhere in the mysterious 
night around you come outlandish 
cries and the staccato clicking of 
bills being knocked together. 

Airplane pilots say there are 
more birds on Midway than on any 
other island they use. At some sea- 
sons an average of 330 birds occupy 
every unsurfaced acre of Sand 
island, one of the two Midway 
islands. 

Two years ago the Military Air 
Transport service declared war on 
the birds—with good reason. Picture 
a transport pilot, tired after a 12- 
hour flight from Japan, coming in 
for a landing on Sand island. He 
points the plane toward the airfield. 
Suddenly, below him he sees birds 
with seven-foot wingspreads  sail- 
ing lazily across the runways. 

Gooney birds caused ten acci- 
dents during one six-month period. 
Fortunately, personnel suffered no 
injuries, but damaged propellers 
and wings cost the navy thousands 


29, 1956. @ 1956 by Science Service, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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of dollars. 
smacking into a moving plane can 
cause a big dent. There is also the 
the birds being sucked 


A seven-pound bird 


danger of 
into jet scoops. 

The Military Air Transport serv- 
ice frantically asked for help from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife service. 
Two biologists, Philip A. DuMont 
and Johnson Neff, were dispatched 
to Midway to plan an offensive. The 
scientists expected, of course, that 
who had flown to 
would encourage prompt 


everyone ever 
Midway 
extermination of the goonies. 

Quite the contrary. The nearer 
the biologists got to Midway, the 
sentiment they 


Hawaii, an ex- 


more 
encountered. In 
perienced combat veteran at head- 


pr - 906 yn cy 


asked whether it would 


quarters 
necessary” to kill the 


“really be 
birds. 
Sentiment was running high by 
the time the experts got to Mid- 
way. Everywhere they went people 
“Are you 


aske d the same question, 
006 ynies>?” 
~ 


really going to kill our 
The birds had become old friends 
to the Midway-based servicemen 
and their families. 

No, now the biologists 
not kill the birds. They would di- 
vert them from Sand island to un- 
Eastern island. They 
would give the birds a hard time 
on Sand island. Then the goonies 
would set up  nest-keeping else- 


would 


inhabited 


where. 
The scientists and military 
sonnel went into a huddle. 


per- 
They 
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evolved a simple stratagem: they 
would smoke the goonies out! 

Distress flares sent orange, sul- 
furous smoke drifting over 130 
birds near the end of a runway. 
The goonies didn’t budge. A burn- 
ing truck tire was placed among 
five incubating birds, all within six 
feet of flame and smoke. Not a 
gooney moved. 

Birds nested on the rifle 1 
They held positions between rifles 
and targets during practice. Neither 
banging nor bullets frightened them. 
One black lady sat defiantly on an 
egg three and a half feet in front 
rifle’s muzzle. Had she been 
one foot higher she would have 
been annihilated. Goonies slept on 
soundly within 200 feet of a mortar 
when it was fired. Fifty rounds 
from a bazooka left a bird behind 
the tube unmoved, even though 
the backlash repeatedly ruffled its 
feathers. 

Ultra-high sound vibrations were 
tried. A navy communications team 
directed the noise at various groups. 
No effect. The amplifier was put a 
few inches from a single nesting 
bird. No effect. 

Goonies nesting on landing strips 
seldom got up for planes. Amazing- 
ly, the worst that happened to most 
of them were occasional upsets 
from propeller wind. Birds’ wings 
were sometimes broken in these up- 
sets, but the example bothered their 
comrades not at all. The goonies 
kept right on building nests on and 


range. 


of a 


near landing strips. 








GOONEY 


Since neither noise, smoke, fire, 
bullets nor airplanes would make 
the goonies surrender, the wild-life 
men tried a new tactic. They called 
it “egg snatching.” A gooney, the 
scientists decided, would not sit on 
an empty nest. 

Intelligence agents infiltrated the 
enemy lines. They secured all possi- 
ble information on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the foe. They 
found out that a gooney bird will 
sit on a nest no longer than four 
days after the eggs have been re- 
moved. In succeeding experiments, 
130 birds were sprayed with yellow 
enamel for identification, and 137 
of their eggs were destroyed. With- 
in three w reeks only 53 marked birds 
remained. 

Encouraged, the commander of 
directed that 


Midway’s naval base 
an egg- destruction program be car- 
ried out along the edges of the 


runways. In dhece days, 3.178 eggs 
were destroy ed. 

Wild-life officials are not certain 
what effect “operation egg smash” 
will have on this year’s gooney-bird 
population. A gooney lives a long 
time. Many that were banded 16 
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years ago are still around. A theory, 
not yet proved, has it that young 
albatrosses remain away from their 
home grounds several years before 
returning to breed. This could 
mean that a fresh flock will some 
day turn up on navy doorsteps. 

If the operation proves unsuccess- 
ful, why not simply kill the adult 
birds? Biologist DuMont has one an- 
swer. “The American people would 
not send for it,” he says. “If we 
ever started any such mass slaughter, 
the public would soon protest.” 

Meanwhile, the Military 
Transport service has decided 
temporary peaceful co-existence with 
its gooney adversaries. Wild-life 
officials have suggested that, since 
few of the birds fly at night, all 
planes land after dark. The wild- 
life authorities have also suggested 
that planes on Sand island continue 
using a “short field” takeoff. A 
short run and rapid climb quickly 
take a plane above the 200-foot 
danger zone. 

No one knows how long the 
obstinate bird clowns will continue 
to harass weary pilots and entertain 
earth-bound servicemen. 


Air 


ANYBODY FOR ROBIN CATCHING? 


The little 


store at the mountain crossroads was stocked with the usual 


assortment of general merchandise. But the tourist noticed with astonishment 
that along one wall large boxes of salt had been stacked to the ceiling. 
“Say, what kind of district is this?” he asked the storekeeper. “You must 


sell a tremendous amount of salt.” 
“Nope,” said the old man. 


“Don’t hardly sell none. But the fella who 
sells us salt—brother! Can he sell salt!” 


Newburgh News. 





Parisian 


Story 


without 
Words 


by Anne-Marie, Paris 


One cold winter morning a young 
lady, Marie, goes shopping. Between 
stores, she meets a little girl selling 
flowers on a corner. Marie buys one 
of her dainty corsages. 

At a hat shop, Marie notices that 
the girl has followed her and is 
watching her with admiration. The 
young woman speaks to the child, 
who tells her she sells flowers on 
Thursdays to help her mother. 

Touched by the flower girl’s story, 
Marie takes her into the children’s 
department of a near-by store and 
buys her a new coat. When leaving 
the little girl, Marie makes her prom- 
ise to bring flowers to her house 
every week. The child thanks her. 
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My First teaching assignment was 
in a small town in northern Minne- 
sota. I was unfamiliar with the forms 
of worship in either the Catholic or 
the one non-Catholic church there; 
so I attended neither. 

One morning, the Ist-grade teacher 
told me that the organist at the Cath- 
olic church was very ill. The choir 


was working on a Gregorian Mass, 
which they thought too difficult to 
sing unaccompanied. Would I help 
out until a new organist could be 


found? I consented. 

I was inspired by the solemnity of 
the Mass and the reverence of the 
congregation. I expressed my envy 
of born Catholics. Given assurance 
that one need not be born a Catholic 
to be one, I took instructions, and 
became one. Claire L. Wilcox. 

THE TRAMP, ill and hungry, came 
to a farmhouse door in southern 
Oregon. Mary was then about eight 
years old. Her father fed the man, 
and offered him a bed for the night 
in a harvest-crew barracks. 

The next morning, the doctor said 


the visitor had pneumonia. Many 
times during his illness, Mary was 
sent to his room with food and other 
little needs. She often found him 
saying the Rosary. He taught her 
the Hail Mary, and told her stories 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
saints. 

When Mary was ready for high 
school, her father brought her to St. 
Mary’s academy in Jacksonville, Ore., 
a boarding school. As they passed 
the chapel, Mary heard the pupils 
saying the Rosary. “This is where I 
want to stay, daddy!” she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Stay she did. And she not only 
became a Catholic, but has just cele- 
brated her diamond jubilee as a Sister 
of the Holy Name of Jesus and Mary, 
the Order which conducts the acad- 
emy. Sister M. Marcellosa. 


My convict brother brought me 
into the Church. He had been keep- 
ing bad company; for a not too serious 
offense, he was sent to jail. We did 
nothing to save him; we thought a 
term might bring him to his senses. 

We were more than right. The 
Catholic chaplain took an interest in 
him; he became a Catholic, ardent 
and apostolic. I, a non-Catholic 
mother in a Catholic household, was 
his first target. From behind prison 
bars, he pointed out to me how I 
had been neglecting the channels of 
grace all about me, and that I’d better 
see about saving my soul. Jarred from 
apathy, I followed his directions. 

He himself married a fine Catholic 
girl, and is the father of a solidly 
Catholic family. | Mrs. Dennis Foley. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.] 
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Eyewitness reports tell a 
glorious and tragic story 


Father Jean Monsterleet is a trained 
observer and reporter. The almost in- 
credible things he writes of in his 
book were either witnessed by him or 
learned firsthand from persons who 
experienced them. 


YRILL JARR, a German Francis- 
can, was Archbishop of Tsinan, 
in Red China. The communists 
jailed him in October, 1951. Several 
months later, when he was dying, 
they took him to the Hospital of St. 
Joseph. 
The police refused him the last 
the 
those 


sacraments on 
grounds that 

were only for good 
Christians, for those 
who had broken 
with Rome and join- 
ed the communist 
“reformed” church. 
Nevertheless, the 
nuns who had car- 
ried on with their 
work at the hospital, 
in ordinary clothes, 
managed to bring 


By Jean Monsterleet, S.J. 


Conde onsed from “Martyrs in China’* 


Red Chive 


morning 
his 


every 
without 


him Communion 
with his breakfast, 
guards finding out. 

The last six hours before he died, 
he was harassed by questions tain 
the police, who never left his side 
for an instant. They only succeeded 
in wringing from him these words, 
“My answer will come to you from 
the tomb.” 

The archbishop died on Saturday, 
March 8. He was arrayed in red 
pontifical vestments, and borne the 
same evening to the hospital chapel. 
The whole town had heard of his 





*© 1956 by Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York, and reprinted with permission. 
To be published in the U.S. by Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 308 pp. $3.75. 
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death, and came to pay him a last 
tribute. 

On Sunday morning a requiem 
Mass was offered. The vast gather- 
ing of Christians amazed the police. 
They were still further taken aback 
when a member of the “reformed” 
church beat his breast in front of 
the congregation and confessed to 
having trumped up charges against 
the archbishop. He sobbed in front 
of the coffin, while the Christians 
who packed the chapel and the ad- 
joining garden chanted the Te 
Deum. 

Tong Weng-lung, the deposed 
former vicar general, now head of 
the “reformed” church, warned the 
police that the red vestments showed 
that the archbishop was considered 
a martyr. At noon the police turned 
the people out of the chapel and 
ordered the body to be buried im- 
mediately at a village about nine 
miles away. 

But the following day orders 
came to disinter the body. The sol- 
emn high Mass which had been 
arranged was still forbidden, how- 
ever, and the former vicar general, 
in the presence of the police, even 
stripped the deceased of his red 
vestments and suggested reclothing 
him in prison dress. The people pro- 
tested, shouting insults at the “pro- 
gressive” Christian. Finally they 
were allowed to dress the body in 
white pontifical vestments, and the 
police ordered immediate re-burial. 
Once again the Christians protested. 
The local police consulted the cen- 
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tral police by telephone, and the 
burial was put off until Tuesday. 

Long before dawn a large crowd 
had gathered, some of whom had 
come as far as 15 miles. At the end 
of the ceremony the men, and even 
the women, insisted on carrying the 
cofin on their shoulders to the 
grave, two miles away. To the con- 
sternation of the police the whole 
congregation followed, and about 
midday the corpse was buried for 
the second time. 

The crowd made frantic efforts to 
obtain relics—even of the archbish- 
op’s beard, of which he had once 
been so proud. Hundreds of medals 
and rosaries were touched to the 
dead man’s hand. 

The death of Archbishop _Jarr 
sounded the knell of the “reformed” 
church in Tsinan. The apostate 
vicar general was so insulted, ridi- 
culed, and mobbed by men, women, 
and children, while the police 
looked helplessly on, that he did not 
dare to show his face there again. 
The communists had failed to ob- 
serve their first rule of behavior: 
“Persecute, but create no martyrs.” 


F aruer Breve Tsanc, S.J., the dean 
of literature at Aurora university 
and rector of the school of St. 
Ignatius-in-Zikawei, was one of the 
leading Catholics of Shanghai. He 
took no thought for his own safety: 
his only concern was the well-being 
of the children under his care. One 
morning soon after the communists 
took Shanghai, several statues were 
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Archbishop Joseph Chow Chi- 
shih of Nanchang was the man 
whom the communists wished to 
name “pope” of China. 

First, the archbishop was 
asked to break off all political 
relations with the Vatican. 

“Political relations do not 
exist,” Archbishop Chow an- 
swered. “I can’t break them off. 
That is like asking me to get a 
divorce when I’m not even mar- 
ried. But do you really think I 
possess the qualifications to be 
Pope of China?” 

“Of course we do,” the com- 
munists replied enthusiastically. 

“In that case,” said the arch- 
bishop, “I should prefer to be 
Pope of the whole world.” This 
witty retort did not please the 
communists at all, and Arch- 
bishop Chow was imprisoned. 


(tere eee nN eee 


broken in the school. To revive the 
flagging courage of the Catholic 
community, Father Bede demanded 
an official apology from the culprits, 
and himself presided at a ceremony 
of reparation, in spite of police 
threats. He showed all the Catholics 
that it was not only desirable, but 
also possible, to practice their faith 
in public. 

In 1951, Father Bede had to take 
part in a congress of the heads of 
private schools. Those present were 
asked to promise to promote the 
separation-from-Rome movement 
among their Catholic pupils. Father 
Bede, followed by four other dele- 
gates, rose to his feet to signify that 


he refused to consent to the prom- 
ise. 

He then outlined the true con- 
ception of autonomy of the Church 
in different countries, and made an 
appeal to the government to appre- 
ciate the Catholic point of view. He 
finished by explaining that patriot- 
ism was a fundamental part of the 
Christian faith. He defended his 
position with such vigor and elo- 
quence that the delegates, forgetting 
where they were, oni what they 


were supposed to be doing, began 


to applaud enthusiastic ally: sudden- 
ly they all stopped short in great 
embarrassment. 

The motion for separation had to 
be withdrawn by the communists, 
but Father Bede had condemned 
himself by his speech. He had to 
leave his post, and retire to the 
Jesuit house at Zikawei. The police 
came for him on Aug. 9, 1951, for 
“a little talk” with him. Father 
Bede interrupted a game of chess, 
took a little bag which he had pre- 
pared for such an emergency, and 
followed the police to a luxurious 
car waiting outside the door. He 
seated himself calmly, and bade 
farewell to his friends with a small 
characteristic gesture; all the time 
he was smiling peacefully, as if he 
already belonged to another world. 
There was no mention of the arrest 
in any of the newspapers, but 
throughout the city the students 
lamented, “They have taken Father 
Bede away from us!” 

At the prison, the communists 
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made the inevitable proposal that 
Father Bede should lead the “re- 
formed” church of Shanghai, and 
when he refused they tried to break 
down his They forced 
him to endure long nights of cross- 
examination. Fellow 
ported that he said nothing except, 
Joseph save me!” 


resistance. 
prisoners re- 
“Jesus, Mary, 


the guards went too far, 
fell into a coma. 


Finally, 
and Father 
In vain, they transferred him to the 


Nov. 11, the 


Bede 


prison hospital; on 


faithful priest slipped from. their 


clutches forever. 

Only by examining the teeth 
could Father Bede’s brother, a doc- 
the body. The filthy, 
and almost un- 
had _ simply 
down on a 


tor, identify 
emaciated, naked, 
recognizable corpse 
flung concrete 
The police doctors reported 
that “Tsang Bede had come to the 
hospital on Oct. 30, already in a 
state of coma. ae said he mut- 
tered mechanically the whole time, 
“Tsang Bede, aged 47; Tsang Bede, 
aged 47.” The newspapers reported 
that he had died of apoplexy. 
Early the next morning a requi- 
em Mass was said in the former 
school chapel of St. Ignatius. The 
pupils and local Christians filled 
the church, but by afternoon, work- 
men, tradesmen, and old women in 
rickshaws were arriving from the 
other end of the city. By some mys- 
terious means the news had spread 
through the whole of Shanghai in 
a few hours, and the Christians 
wanted to have one last sight of the 


been 


floor. 
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man who had died in their defense. 
Many wept openly, and communal 
prayers were offered up, as formerly 
they had been offered after the 
triumphant conflicts of the martyrs 
of ancient Rome. 

On the 13th, 3,000 people filled 
the Church of St. Ignatius-in-Zika- 
wei for a solemn requiem Mass. 
The next day, 2,000 students 
packed the Church of Christ the 
King, overflowing into the sacristy 
and even the porch: The celebrant 
said the Mass of the Holy 
red vestments, and 
bunches of red flowers covered the 
altar. The young men wore black 
armlets; the white wool stars 
(white is the color of mourning in 
China) or red flowers in their hair. 
A young: heathen, brought by a 
friend for a look at the C Sasiesi ins, 
decided on the spot to be prepared 
for Baptism. The police were so 
alarmed that they refused to hand 
over the body. The burial had to 
take place in secret, on Nov. 15. 

At the cemetery, a plain stone 
without an inscription marked the 
grave. The communists wished to 
inscribe it, “Here lies the reaction- 
ary priest Father Bede Tsang.” But 
the students wrote on it in chalk, 
“Long live Christ the King!” 

Father Bede’s death aroused new 
fervor among the Catholics of 
Shanghai. The former director of 
the Aurora secondary school wrote 
on Feb. 13, 1952: “How times have 
changed! Before, we used to have to 
coerce our pupils to come to Mass. 


+ TOSS 


wearing great 


girls, 
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Now we can scarcely keep grown- 
ups and school children aw ay from 
our church. At St. Ignatius-in-Zika- 
wei there are a sermon, the Rosary, 
evening prayers, and 3enediction 
every evening; the devotions last for 
an hour and three quarters. Not an 
evening passes without 600 or 700 
people coming after the day’s work 
is done; and many Christians have 
asked permission to fast for the in- 
tention of the Church in China.” 
The Shanghai Catholics prayed 
not only in the churches but wher- 
ever their daily took them 
One correspondent told about see- 
ing a young workman, sitting oppo- 
site him on a streetcar, quite simply 
get out his prayer book, make the 
Sign of the Cross, and begin to 


lives 


read. It was getting dark, and it was 
obvious that he belonged to some 


night shift. “Nobody made any com- 
ment on it, for the non-Christians 
themselves admire such pluck. Now- 
adays it is considered an honor to 
be a Catholic, and I have seen a 
young man take his rosary out of 
his pocket in a bus and calmly re- 
cite it in front of everyone. This 
kind of action is worth a dozen ser- 
mons: for Christ has found servants 
in China who are not ashamed of 
admitting that they serve Him no 
matter w here they are!’ 


Curanc Min-su was an old mar- 
riage broker who had been baptized 
for ten years. Her husband, who 
had looked after the pagoda for 40 
years, had just been baptized with 
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their married daughter. In the course 
of their endless inquiries, the police 
automatically inscribed them on 
their list as “without religion.” 
When the police had gone, Chiang 
Min-su’s conscience troubled her, 
and she discussed the matter all 
night with her husband and daugh- 
ter. “In a few days’ time,” she said, 
“when they kill all the Christians, 
they will leave us out.” 

By mutual agreement, the next 
morning they went to the police sta- 
tion to ‘alter ‘their entry on the reli- 
gious lists. “We are Christians. If 
there is any trouble, take care not 
to forget us.” 

Near Peking, a young diplomat 
left his profession, and took up bak- 
ing bricks, to be left in peace. At 
Sesiy uan three young men who be- 
longed to Catholic Aétion were so 
tortured in body and spirit that one 
of them went mad, one went blind, 
and the third gladly agreed to serve 
a sentence of ten years at hard Ja- 
bor. In the Northeast, a nun who 
had been condemned to forced la- 
bor under a boiling sun refused to 
work on Sunday, and expiated her 
crime in chains. In the Southwest, 
a Catholic prisoner converted eight 
companions before being shot. 

Children have shown great hero- 
ism. In one village, a girl of 12 took 
advantage of the presence of a visit- 
ing missioner and went to Com- 
munion. She was savagely beaten 
by her teacher for missing school. 
As a protest against this brutality, 
the next day the whole class went 
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to Mass, although they were pre- 
dominantly heathen. 

Mei was only three years old 
when the communists began their 
reign of terror in her village. The 
Catholics were dragged out “of their 
houses in the middie of the night, 
and taken to prison for questioning. 
Mei’s mother, under pressure from 
the police, repudiated her faith. To 
prove her patriotism, she agreed to 
speak at a meeting against “the im- 
perialism of the Catholic Church.” 
The archbishop of the place was 
already in prison, and the purpose 
of this meeting was to stir up the 
crowd into approving the arrest of 
the other missioners. 

Mei was restless while her moth- 
er spoke, and pushed away candy 
which was offered to her. Suddenly 
she started crying, “Mummy, Mum- 
my, I want to go home! I want to 
go home!” 

At home, she said to her mother, 
“Mummy, didn’t we promise God 
to be faithful to the Pope and our 
Shortly after this, Mei’s 
mother went to church to confess 
her mistake. On her return, she 
found a policeman in the house, 
who had guessed at her change of 
heart. 

That same evening, mother and 
child were jailed. Mei was not idle 
during her six months in prison. As 
she was allowed to move freely 
round the prison, she carried Hosts, 
consecrated by the missioners, to the 
other prisoners. She was quick to 
seize on the one moment when the 


bishop?” 
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guard’s attention was distracted, to 
pass the Sacred Host. 

When Mei and her mother were 
released, Catholics all over the town 
flocked to see the child who had 
shown such remarkable courage. 
The missioners were so impressed 
by the answers which she gave to 
their questions that they decided to 
allow her to receive her First Com- 
munion and Confirmation, although 
she was only four. 


Many were they who carried the 
Blessed Sacrament at great risk. 
One among them was the 70-year- 
old sacristan who brought meals to 
an imprisoned missioner, and at the 
same time smuggled in hosts and 
wine. The priest immediately said 
Mass, and his faithful sacristan 
then distributed Communion to the 
other parishioners. 

A Chinese nun writes: “I became 
a traveling saleswoman, and went 
from village to village selling toilet 
articles and stockings which I knit- 
ted myself. It was wonderful to be 
able to bring the Holy Sacrament 
with me in this way. I gave Com- 
munion to the sick and aged, and 
communicated myself. Once a 
month I called a general meeting 
of the Christians, and had them 
make an act of contrition; then I 
took the pyx from the tabernacle, 
and placed it on a corporal. The 
congregation came up to the altar, 
and each one took Communion him- 
self. Then, all together, we made 
our thanksgiving.” 
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The Legion of Mary thought of 
a very ingenious stratagem. A mis- 
sioner was imprisoned in a room in 
his own house. The window was 
not guarded, but had a barbed-wire 
grill over it. At night the missioner 
would pry apart this rusty grill, and 
lower by a string a cylinder of bam- 
boo containing letters, instructions 
about the catechism, and consecrat- 
ed Hosts. Thus, the intrepid mem- 
bers of the Legion of Mary could 
distribute 150 to 200 Communions 
every week. When he drew the cyl- 
inder up again, the priest’s own 
courage was strengthened by the 
letters of his legionaries. 


Liu was 25, of an old Peking Cath- 


olic family. He worked in the tele- 


phone exchange in a city in Mon- 
golia. Although he was a govern- 
ment official, he never missed Sun- 
day Mass. 

A crisis arose. He was accused of 
sabotage, thrown into prison, and 
put through a course of Marxist in- 


doctrination. He was told to ac- 
cuse his priests, and to promise not 
to go to church again. He refused. 

After a month, he was condemned 
to death. However, the people’s gov- 
ernment would allow him a re- 
prieve of two years if he would ad- 
mit his faults and make reparation 
for them. The idea was that he 
should save his own skin by incrim- 
inating others. 

The verdict shook the young 

’ . . 

man’s soul. He was to be married in 
two months’ time; now, death! That 
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evening he lay down beside the 
priest who shared his cell; and after 
confessing, told him his story, and 
started to weep. 

“Father, let me accuse you,” he 
begged. “Let me accuse the others, 
otherwise I shall be shot. My fian- 
cée—’ 

“You know what you are allowed 
to say. There must be no false ac- 
cusations.” 

“But if I do not give way, I shall 
be shot. Father, I am so young—and 
she is waiting for me. What shall I 
do?” 

“Pray, and I shall pray for you. 
There is nothing to fear from those 
who can kill only the body, but 
cannot touch the soul.” 

At last the young man said in a 
resolute tone, “Well, Father, if you 
hear that I have been shot, you 
will know that I have not accused 
anybody, and that I have kept faith, 
for their one aim is my apostasy. 
All the same, I would have had a 
wonderful future in the new re- 
gime, speaking both French and 
English!” 

Several days later, the commissar 
came to the missioner’s cell to give 
the prisoners their lesson in Marx- 
ism. He began, “Do not follow the 
example of that fellow, Liu. The 
people’s government condemned 
him to death; and then, in its mercy, 
gave him a reprieve of two years. 
But after his condemnation he was 
more fanatical than ever, and re- 
fused to acknowledge his crimes; 
he preferred to die, and was shot.” 
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the a Kings 


Review by Francis Beauchesne ‘Thornton 


F you Go To Cologne, Ger- 

many, you can’t miss the twin 

spires of the great Gothic ca- 
thedral cutting the sky in two. This 
magnificent building houses the rel- 
ics of three men well known to all 
children who love Christmas: Bal- 
thasar, Melchior, and Caspar. They 
are the three kings of the Epiph- 
any, once the most magnificent 
feast in the Church calendar. 

Little is known of the three kings. 
The New Testament speaks of them 
as “wise men,” but it doesn’t tell us 
that they were kings; it does name 
the gifts they offered: gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. 

Now, Richard Sullivan has given 
us a splendid novel about the three 
kings. The story opens in Herod's 
palace, where the three wise men 
have come for information. 

Balthasar is a gentleman farmer, 
Caspar a business man accustomed 
to great affairs, and Melchior the 
ruler of a great city. 

Balthasar was a young man “with 
a dark, genial face, big bodied and 
gaunt. His skin was the color of the 
soft tan leather boots into which his 
flowing blue trousers were tucked. 
His forehead prematurely 
creased; wrinkles fanned out at the 
corners of his eyes; he had a wide 


was 


mouth, with lines curving at its 
edges. His profile was the strict one 
in which the line of the forehead 
flows straight and unindented into 
the line of the nose.” 

Caspar was middle aged. “His 
square face seemed outrageously 
large to be supported by his thin 
neck and narrow shoulders.” {He 
was] “a small man, with small white 
hands, small dusty boots, and that 
square, flat, whitely staring face, 
which had a kind of deliberate 
opacity about it, a face trained not 
to give away too much feeling.” 

Melchior was old, on the fat side; 
he wore a “yellow brown robe,” had 
“burly shoulders” under it; and be- 
neath his gray hair were “squinting 
eyes” and plump cheeks “mottled 
with a network of thin red veins.” 

On first acquaintance Herod does 
not seem so bad. A shrunken, griz- 
zled old man with a pot belly and 
arthritis, he gabbles like Polonius 
in Hamlet. But underneath is an 
unvarnished wickedness. 

The three wise men ask, “Where 
is He that is to be born King of 
the Jews?” Their question touches 
the spider soul of Herod in a most 
sensitive place. Is he not Herod the 
Great, king of the Jews? Looking 
the wise men over, he sneers at 
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their mystical wisdom. Like him- 
self, they are men, and each man 
(to Herod’s mind) has his price. 
Balthasar has a quick eye for 
beautiful women; Caspar admires 
Melchior likes ruling 
a great city, he could be tempted 
kingdom. Love, money, 
these Herod will use to turn 


big business; 


with a 
power, 
the wise men from their quest. 

Circumstances seem to help Her- 
od. The nights are dark and over- 
cast; no star is visible. Caspar is 
intrigued with the prospect of form- 
ing a company to mine gold; before 
Melchior, Herod king- 
dom. For Balthasar there is a ready 
temptation at hand: Dorcas, a beau- 
tiful girl, half-slave, half-free. 


dangles a 


But Dorcas proves to be beautiful 


of soul as well as body; Melchior 
decides to seek the King of the 
World instead of And 
so the plot moves with lightning 
swiftness to its tragic conclusion. 
Throughout the story, Dick Sulli- 
van has used his art with a subtlety 
that every 


page. 


kingdom. 


will captive ate you on 
The civilization of Rome was 
very much like our own—material- 
istic, cynical, brutal. Sullivan shapes 
his characters as if they came out 
of our own day. His kings are 
neither plaster saints nor stuffed 
shirts, but they at times, 
as real men are. 

Here is a sample of the dialogue. 
Herod and his son are talking. The 
father thinks his plot an absolute 
success, and his son agrees. 

“They'll be forgotten in 


are wise 


three 
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days. But there’s one other thing I 
wanted to mention to you: Bethle- 
hem. It’s a persistent little place, 
isn't it? Just this afternoon a report 
came in from one of our agents in 
Bethlehem, and there’s enough to 
warrant looking into. Angels sing- 
ing in the sky, to shepherds! Imag- 
ine it!” 

Herod 


SOrrow fully. 


shook his grizzled head 
“What our people don’t 
realize,” he said, “is the age we live 

You're going to have this same 
trouble with them in time. 
Ignorance and superstition every- 
where! Angels in the sky! And sing- 
ing too! What tune did they fancy?” 

Young Herod laughed. “The re- 
ports didn’t mention the air of the 
song. But apparently people are 
talking about it.” 

“i “they ‘d only stick to 
said Herod. “If they'd only 
facts and talk about facts instead of 
visitations. 


your 


facts,” 

face 
their constant angelic 
Really, I have such a strong feeling 
for the people, such an alSuastnen for 
them! Yet they're forever listening 
to angels and priests and going 
against me, after all I've done to 
bring them up. Oh, it hurts, you 
know—it hurts!” 

Young Herod 
bright Jerusalem. 
to he brought to realize,” 
thoughtfully, ‘is that this is an age 
of progress. It is in the air. In the 
sky! We're moving ahead.” 

How modern this sounds. It 
might well be a conversation be- 
tween Khrushchev and Bulganin. 


stared out over 
“What they have 


he said 
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ANSWERS TO NEW WORDS FOR YOU CPAGE 73) 
1. edict (e’dikt) g) A public notice issued by official 
authority; decree. 
The emperor's edict was read to all his subjects. 
2. verdict (vur’dikt) 1) A decision, judgment; a “true say- 
ing” of justice. 
Will the verdict be innocent or guilty? 
benediction (ben-e-dik’shun) c) Words of blessing; the rite of solemn 
blessing. 
Father Brown gave the benediction. 
malediction (mal-e-dik’shun) b) Words of evil against someone; a 
curse. 
He uttered a horrible malediction. 
prediction (pre-dik’shun) f) Act of saying beforehand; that which 
is foretold. 
Some of his predictions proved accurate. 
diction (dik’shun) h) Choice of words to express ideas; 
manner of speaking. 
Good diction is a mark of an educated man. 
dictum (dik’tum) i) An authoritative statement; also, a 
current saying. 
Your statement is hardly a dictum of great moment. 
abdication (ab-di-ka’shun) e) A formal giving up of sovereign 
power. 
The prime minister caused the king’s abdication. 
. dictatorial (dik-ta-to’ri-al} j) Pertaining to one who has first and 
final word; absolute and highhanded. 
Her dictatorial manner is most annoying. 
indict (Cin-dit’) d) To charge one or more persons with 
an offense. 
The grand jury will indict him tomorrow. 
contradiction (kon-tra-dik’shun) k) An assertion of the contrary. 
Your contradiction of Professor Johnson’s theory was ill-timed. 
interdict (in’ter-dikt) a) Words of prohibition, especially 
from Church authority. 
An interdict on a state can be imposed only by the Holy See. 


(All correct: excellent; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair) 
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THE FINEST TRAVEL OFFER or tne year! 


ALMOST 7 WEEKS Departs from the Internationa] Airport (Idlewild) on July 
Ist and returns August 15th. Father Ignatius McCormick, 
SEEING 7 COUNTRIES OFM, Cap., will direct the program, and will give lectures 
en route on the places visited and to be visited. 


ae” ANTICIPATED PAPAL AUDIENCE — 
VISIT TO LOURDES 


HOLLAND 
GERMANY Men and women teachers and librarians will comprise one 
SWITZERLAND group, while recent graduates and undergraduates will 
comprise the other. The tour is planned as a joyful educa- 
ITALY tional travel program to show you Old World history where 
MONACO it was made, in seven European countries. Yes, you get 
persone oi Phin weeks of travel pleasure at the lowest price 
ever offer or such a magnificent tour! 
VISITING 15 CITIES 


Tancarseia he SEE FOR YOURSELF — GET FREE INFORMATION 


of departure may be ac Just fill in and mail at once the coupon above. Be sure to 
vanced, so you may vis it check the proper box. By return mail (no one will call on 
you) you will receive complete information and terms. Study 
and Scandinavia. A “ses the offer in the privacy of your own home — discuss it with 
return may also be ar- friends — then decide. Remember, there is no obligation 
ranged. And for those whatever in sending the coupon. But act quickly today, as 
who don’t want to fly the number comprising the group is strictly limited. 


overseas, steamer space . =o cetera 


ee | CATHOLIC DIGEST, DEPT. +e: 


Spain, Portugal, Ireland 











HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII, URGES 
BETTER ATTENTION AT HOLY MASS 


To make HOLY MASS your most Glorious Experience use a 


My “It is desirable that 
all the faithful 
should be aware 
~vjthat to participate 

: &, % Vin the Eucharistic 

h /} me Sacrifice is their 
w\' , Chief Duty and Su- 

\ 4 preme Dignity and 

tnat not in an inert fashion, giv- 
ing way to distractions and day- 
dreaming, but with such earnest- 
ness and concentration that they 
may be united as closely as pos- 
sible with the High Priest . . . 


q / / 


MANY REASONS WHY 
THOUSANDS PREFER 


THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type ° 
Most Readable Missal * Centered “Ordinary” Of The 
Mass in Red And Black * Contains A “Treasury Of 
Prayers" * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations ... 40 In 
Fine Line, 22 In Full-Color * Simplified Arrangement 


St. Joseph Daily Missal 


Clearest - Most Complete - America’s Favorite 
OW You can Pray the Mass Exactly as His Holi- 
ness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing interest... 
no day-dreaming. This easy-to-use, arranged Daily 
Missal makes concentrating a joy. You will follow the 
Priest at every word, every meaningful gesture. 

At every step during this highest time of worship 
you will be in the right place at the right time. You 
will get more comfort, understanding and a deeper 
pleasure out of every Mass when you have your St. 
Joseph Daily Missal in your hand. 

CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. DEPT. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. CD-1 


; Confraternity Version | COLOR ILLUSTRATED 


\\we! for. Word as Read from the Pulpit 


stg 


595 





* No Confusing Page Turning * Simplified Calendar 


For Sundays And Feast Days ° 
Directions Are Clear And Simple ° 
Ideal For Beginners * Silk Ribbon 
Markers. 


SEND NO 
10 DAY F 


MONEY 
REE TRIAL 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y 


Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi- 
Joseph Daily Missal’’ 


tion of ‘St 


PLUS my FREE 


LARGE 
EASY 
TO 
READ 
TYPE 


Inc. 


COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 
e Includes New Holy Week. 


COPY of the popular New book “‘Everyone’s Rosary.’’ 
I may return the ‘St. Joseph Daily Missal’ after 10 
days examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin 
payments of $2.00 a month until special introductory 
price of $5.95 is paid 

Check here if you prefer Special DeLuxe Leather " 
Gold Edged Edition $12.50. ‘i 


e Simplified Arrangement. 


FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


“Everyone's Rosary’’... richly illustrated 
in full color and with inspiring thoughts 
for each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary No- 
venas, private or for Family Rosary de- 
votions. Sent absolutely FREE with your 
order for the ‘‘St. Joseph Daily Missal.” 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


NAME . 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
If you wish to make payment in full, avoiding 
Carrying and Postal Charges, enclose $6.00. ($12.00 
for DeLuxe Edition.) 





